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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


WEEK or two ago Europe learnt that the 
A Naval Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives was expected to submit to 
Congress a naval programme involving the 
expenditure of roughly £150,000,000 within 


eight years. The man in the street in this 
country learned of this plan with a calm 
bordering upon indifference, but he will 


nevertheless warmly congratulate his opposite 
number in the United States on the good sense 
he has shown in insisting that this expenditure 
should be reduced to just under £55,000,000. 
Provision is now made for the construction of 
fifteen cruisers and one aircraft carrier as against 
the seventy-one war vessels claimed by Mr. 
Wilbur, the Secretary for the Navy. If this 
programme goes through, the Geneva Naval 
Conference will not altogether have failed. 
Indeed, it may possibly yet achieve success, 
for it has led people in both countries to 
appreciate the folly of naval competition and 
may thereby facilitate agreement for a reduction 
should negotiations be resumed. 


The Prime Minister has promised Mr. Mac- 
Donald to find a half-day in the early part of the 
session for a debate on the Zinovieff Letter. The 


ghost of this document has refused to die, and 
following the fresh evidence provided by the 
Report on the francs case it was inevitable that 
a demand for a full inquiry should be made. The 
Government will be wise to provide facilities for dis- 
cussion. Labour is not unanimous in its desire for 
inquiry, but it undoubtedly has a right to be made 
acquainted, and to make the country acquainted, 
with the full circumstances which led to its sen- 
sational defeat in the 1924 election. The matter 
has been left in an inadequate and unsatisfactory 
state of investigation, with the result that every- 
body suspects everybody. But the party aspect of 
the affair is of small importance beside the 
question by what means a copy of the notorious 
Letter fell into the hands of a newspaper before it 
came to the notice of the Foreign Secretary. This 
can be and ought to be established. 


The Cavell film controversy has now reached a 
stage where it has become both larger and smaller 
than it deserves. On the one hand it has degener- 
ated into a squabble behind the pettiness and 
irrelevancy of which the real issue is obscured; 
on the other, it has gone beyond the banning of 
this particular film to the question of a general 
film censorship. The value of Lord Birkenhead’ 
intervention, the object of which is not clear, was 
nicely assessed by the Editor of the Daily Tele- 
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graph, who relegated his second letter on the 
subject to the bottom of a column. The 
Secretary of State for India and Mr. Berkeley, 
the author of the film, appear to have 
subordinated their interest in the censorship to 
their interest in one another’s manners. 


The film has now been shown privately to 
certain representatives of the Press, and from the 
published reports the screen story of the execution 
appears to be open to question. The Germans 
have issued an official statement denying that 
either a member of the firing squad refused to 
shoot or that Nurse Cavell was shot with the revol- 
ver of the officer in charge. The film version 
implies that both these events occurred. In the 
House of Commons on Wednesday the Foreign 
Secretary stated that on at least six occasions the 
British Government have approached foreign 
authorities with the object ‘‘ of securing excisions 
or modifications in films which appear to be 
derogatory to British prestige.” |The German 
Government did no more than this. In all the 
circumstances we remain of the opinion that the 
film should not be shown. We also feel, at least 
as strongly, that the sooner the subject is dropped 
the better. It has already assumed an absurdly 
exaggerated importance. 


As to the question of a general film censorship, 
the Government will be ill advised to make any 
change in the existing arrangement. The present 
circumstance is quite exceptional. Should a 
similar case occur in the future it can be met as 
opportunity affords. For all ordinary  pur- 
poses the British Board of Film Censors is per- 
fectly adequate and has done its work on the 
whole sanely and well. Experience of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department in dealing with the 
stage does not encourage us to regard with en- 
thusiasm the prospect of its extension to the 
kinema. We need less censorship, not more; or, 
at all events, censorship that is less unintelligent. 


The result of the Ilford by-election was more 
than a disappointment to the Government; it was 
a shock. Yet its significance can easily be exag- 
gerated. The old member, Sir Fredric Wise, 
held a peculiar position in the constituency, and 
the size of his majority was largely the result of 
the high personal regard in which he was held 
by the people of Ilford. It was not to be expected 
that the support he was given would be wholly 
transferred to his successor. Again, the election 
was fought predominantly on local issues, so that 
the large turn-over of votes from Conservative to 
Liberal cannot be regarded as a fair criterion of 
political feeling in the country. The Liberals had 
in Mr. Comyns Carr an exceptionally able candi- 
date, who addressed himself astutely to local 
problems. 


The most significant thing about the Ilford 
election and other recent by-elections was the 
failure of Labour to make headway. Mr. 
MacDonald has said that his party has struck a 
“bad patch.”” Without denying that recent con- 
tests have been held on ground none too favourable 
to Labour, it is clear that it has struck something 
much more solid than that. Labour now finds 
itself up against the problem which was bound 
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sooner or later to confront it in its claim to be a 
national party, and that is its inability to win 
over the middle classes. It is still regarded 
by these voters as the exclusive party of the 
working class; and that, together with a taint of 
Redness which it will not find easy to lose, must 
prevent it as at present constituted from capturing 
middle-class confidence. On its existing lines of 
development it has probably reached something 
like saturation point, except in a few industrial 
areas. If it desires ever to obtain an absolute 
majority in the country it must set about both 
broadening and modifying its appeal. 


The Council of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations met 
during the week. It showed itself more 


desirous of legislation than the Cabinet are, 
Among other things it recommended an 
extension of safeguarding, assistance (unspecified) 
for agriculture, the repeal of D.O.R.A. and 
re-introduction of the penny post. In the last 
two demands it has the country with it. A 
return to penny postage would do much in a 
practical way to help trade, and even more 
psychologically. As for D.O.R.A., we have 
repeatedly urged upon the Government the 
advantages of repeal. The people will put up 
with a great deal if they have their little 
liberties restored. The rights of shop assistants, 
whom nobody wishes to see exploited, can be 
quite adequately safeguarded by separate legis- 
lation. There is no excuse for the unconscionable 
time Dora takes a-dying. Nothing the Govern- 
ment could do would win popular approval like 
her immediate condemnation to the gallows. 


Although no word of the negotiations between 
the British and Egyptian Governments has been 
allowed to leak out on this side, the Egyptian 
papers are full of conflicting details as to the 
draft treaty which is being drawn up. 
Apparently the concessions the British Govern- 
ment are prepared to make do not yet satisfy 
Egyptian public opinion, although it must be 
said that their generosity can have astonished 
nobody more than the ordinary Englishman. 
In the absence of trustworthy news we reserve 
comment, but even the version which is least 
favourable to the Egyptians would mark so 
substantial an advance for them that they would 
be well advised to accept the treaty. The 
British Government promise to support the 
Egyptian claim for the abolition of the system 
of capitulations. If the conference which has 
been summoned to meet in the spring for this 
purpose could succeed, most of the causes of 
Egyptian discontent would disappear. 


Most countries which gained territory out of 
the war were called upon to sign treaties 
guaranteeing cultural and religious liberty to 
national minorities. The Great Powers signed 
no such treaties, since they considered them- 
selves capable of behaving decently. For 
several years no effort was made to destroy the 
German characteristics of the Southern Tyrolese, 
who were handed over to Italy, but since 
Fascismo came into power the attempts to 
denationalize these people have in many cases 
been so extreme that from one point of view it is 
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difficult to disapprove of the very mild protest 
uttered in the Parliament in Vienna by the 
Austrian Chancellor, Mgr. Seipel. The protest 
has been followed by the recall of the Italian 
Minister. Signor Mussolini is expected to make 
a characteristic attack on the Austrian Chancellor, 
but this will not persuade public opinion abroad 
that Italy is not aiming at the drastic ‘ Italiani- 
zation ’’’ of the thoroughly German province of 
Bolzano. 


It is almost impossible to consider the dispute 
about the machine guns which were smuggled 
into Hungary at St. Gotthard with the solemnity 
that it deserves. Here are five truck loads of old 
Austrian machine-gun parts which have now 
been sold as scrap iron for less than £100, and 
yet their presence at the Hungarian frontier 
station not only has already caused very bad 
feeling between Hungary and the Little Entente, 
but will also affect Franco-German relations in 
the Rhineland, since the League’s system of 
investigation into German armaments will be 
judged by its action in this Hungarian case. It 
may even imfluence the future procedure of the 
League in the event of serious disputes. On 
Jearning that the Hungarian Government 
proposed to auction the machine-gun parts, che 
Acting-President of the Council, the Chinese 
Minister in Paris, ventured to send a_ polite 
telegram advising against this step. He has 
received an insulting reply from the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, who argues that no advice 
should have been sent except after a majority 
vote of the Council. Had the powers of the 
Acting-President been thus limited at the time 
of the Greco-Bulgarian dispute, M. Briand 
would not have been able to take the prompt 
action which prevented another Balkan war. 


The Council, which holds its forty-ninth 
session on Monday, will probably find it less 
difficult to settle this machine-gun affair than 
the perennial dispute between Hungary and 
Rumania over the treatment of Hungarian 
optants in Transylvania. Nearly a year ago 
Sir Austen Chamberlain urged his colleagues to 
accept a decision which entirely neglected the 
legal arguments put forward by the Hungarians 
and called upon Hungary either to accept 
this unwelcome report or to settle the dispute by 
direct negotiations. Direct negotiations were 
turned down by Rumania and the report itself 
was turned down by Hungary. The Council 
was able to postpone further consideration of 
the matter in December, since M. Titulescu, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, was ill, but post- 
ponement now will be impossible. We can 
only hope that M, Titulescu’s sudden friendship 
for Signor Mussolini will make matters easier, 
since Italy alone has enough influence over 
Hungary to persuade her to compromise. The 
other thirty items on the Council agenda should 
not lead to acrimonious discussion. 


If the future historian were to base his estimate 
of manners in 1928 on the circumstances surround- 
ing the aftermath of Mr. Hardy’s death, he would 
be forced to a singularly unedifying conclusion. 
First the debate on the disposal of the dead man’s 


remains, with its unhappy solution by dichotomy ; 
then the squabble over the matter of precedence 
. at his funeral; now bitter public comment on the 
contents of his will. Mr. Hardy’s will is the 
private affair of himself and his family. The 
impropriety of criticizing it is not decreased, nor 
the irony of such action diminished, by reflection 
that the chief provision of the will which has not 
come in for criticism is the one which his 
executors did not find themselves able to honour— 
his request to be buried in Wessex. 


4 


The Commissioner of Police might profitably 
give his attention to the manners of policemen 
towards motorists. The London police in particular, 
who have a world reputation for courtesy, seem 
to adopt a different standard of conduct in dealing 
with the motor driver. Their behaviour 
towards him suggests that they regard his slightest 
offence as a crime; they too frequently assume an 
attitude that we should have supposed more 
suited to dealings with a pickpocket. Some of 
the trouble arises, no doubt, through the indivi- 
dual policeman’s ignorance of driving conditions. 
In the close traffic of London streets, with 
alterations of traffic regulations and additions 
to one-way streets being made almost daily, it 
is sometimes impossible for a motorist to avoid 
technical offence. But that is not to say he is 
a villain. If policemen were themselves to have 
experience of driving in such conditions, they 
would speedily alter their tune. 


Prince Lichnowsky, who has just died in 
Germany, was one of the most pathetic figures 
who played a part in the drama of Augyst, 1914. 
He was not a great man, but his honesty\gnd his 
sincere devotion to peace had won hint many 
friends during the two years he was German 
ambassador in London. In Lord Grey’s opinion, 
the war might have been avoided had Berlin paid 
attention to Lichnowsky’s warnings. But his 
despatches were treated with contempt, and he was 
unable to influence the disastrous schemes of 
the German war party. Too honest to hide his 
belief that Germany was responsible for the war, 
he has been the victind of many attacks in his own 
country. We in England can only pay a last 
tribute to a diplomat whose one failing was that 
he was too small a man for the great role 
fate called upon him to play. 


Mr. William O’Brien was in many ways a 
remarkable man. We take leave to avoid the com- 
monplaces, uttered and to be uttered with piety 
by papers bound to deal with his career; we will 
draw attention, rather, to the quality of his work 
as a journalist, in the days when he was associated 
with United Ireland. He and Healey had the 
unusual gift of bringing into journalism something 
of the quality which gives distinction and 
pungency to an orator. To ‘‘ get across the 
footlights ’? may be difficult for an actor; to give 
readers of the printed word the sensation of hear- 
ing the spoken word is much more difficult. 
Political differences must not prevent us from pay- 


ing this compliment to a _ very striking 
achievement. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE SCANDAL 

OT a voice has been raised in protest 
N against the severity of the punishment that 

has been inflicted on Mr. Gregory and 
other speculators in the Foreign Office. That is 
in itself a signal proof of the high popular esti- 
mate of the integrity of our Civil Service, and of 
the importance that is attached to its maintenance. 
Not only must the Service be pure, but it must be 
so pure that no suspicion can possibly attach to 
it. If there were a less exalted ideal of our Civil 
Service some protest would have been raised 
against the severity of the punishment; but pity 
for an individual in his fall*kicks the beam when 
weighed against the supreme national importance 
of a Civil Service not only inflexible but nice in its 
standards of honour. Very properly such criti- 
cism as has been heard against the report of the 
inquiry into the Gregory case has been directed 
not against its severity but against its qualifica- 
tions and omissions. 

To be frank, it comes to most of us as a shock 
to learn that more than one official of the Foreign 
Office should have been affected by the vices that 
the inquiry castigates, and one naturally wonders 
whether the full extent of this abscess in the 
honourable traditions of the Service has been ex- 
plored. It is, again, strange that Mr. Gregory’s 
superiors should never have suspected that he 
was going financially to the bad; for the gambling 
temperament betrays itself in a man’s appearance 
and in the quality of his work. It is still more 
surprising that his superiors should still have 
been unsuspicious of anything wrong, even after 
Mr. Gregory’s speculations (mixed up, it is true, 
with much irrelevant and purely decorative 
matter) were brought to their notice early in 1925, 
and that despite this revelation he was selected 
for promotion and in fact continued his improper 
speculations. 

Lastly, while we read with pleasure that 
the speculators were not ‘‘ corrupt,’’ we are 
not at all clear exactly what that acquittal means. 
We are told that there is no evidence that Mr. 
Gregory used or endeavoured to use any “ official 
information ’’ for the purpose of his transactions, 
but if such information had reached him in the 
course of his business we are unable to under- 
stand how he could have divested himself of the 
knowledge, and we can in fact attach no definite 
meaning to this aquittal of corruption except that no 
information reached him, or that, if any did, it 
was in fact worthless. That seems to be confirmed 
by the fact that on balance all the speculations 
of the Foreign officials resulted in heavy 
losses. It would have been corruption of the 
greatest kind if any advice tendered by the specu- 
lators had been coloured by the desire to influence 
the movements of exchanges in their favour, and 
we can readily acquit them of corruption in that 
sense, but it would have been more satisfac- 
tory if there had been evidence that any oppor- 
tunity or temptation had offered and been resisted. 

To anyone who knows the leisurely methods of 
the Foreign Office, always a day behind the rest 
of the world in its news, the risk that it can 
ever have had any information that would enable 
its officials to forecast the movement of currency 
must appear remote. As well might a Foreign 


Office clerk hope to have a better chance of success- 
ful speculation on the result of the Grand National 


because some of the entries happened to be French, 
But in all these questions of honour what people 
believe to be the truth, whether foolish or not 
matters even more than what in fact is the truth, 
The financial integrity of our Civil service may 
stand the fullest investigation, but if, in fact, it 
is under suspicion, the mischief is done. That is 
the justification of severity in punishment, even 
when there is.no evidence of actual corruption or 
of any specific injury to national interests. But 
it is also a warning to avoid superficial and con- 
ventional condemnation, and to treat the causes, 
not the mere symptoms of the malady. 


In that respect the report by no means satisfies 
us. We should have been better pleased if Mr, 
Gregory had been dismissed the Service not on 
the ground that he had violated some lofty but 
vague code of honour in the Civil Service, but on 
much simpler ground. In the ten days beginning 
October 13, 1924, Mr. Gregory seems to have lost 
over £2,000, or twice his whole annual salary, 
His speculations were enormous. No man can do 
his work properly with preoccupations so large, 
and the thought that comes most strongly to the 
mind on reading the crazy story of Mr. Gregory’s 
financial operations is that gambling on such a 
scale must have completely ruined his judgment, 
and made him in fact inefficient and absent- 
minded in the discharge of his official duties. Why 
not have dismissed him on that simple ground? 
Why not have laid down the simple and whole- 
some rule that it is not permissible for Civil 
servants to speculate in any differences whatever 
the medium? It was most unfortunate that these 
Foreign Office officials’ should have chosen foreign 
exchanges as their medium of speculation, because 
the discovery of their operations excited the 
inevitable suspicion—untrue in their case—that 
they were using official confidence. But in fact 
the results to the Service would have been equally 
bad whatever the medium. Instead of the misty 
sentiments in which the Inquiry indulges, how 
much better it would have been had it laid down 
the simple principle that in the Civil Service specu- 
lation as distinguished from investment is incon- 
sistent with efficiency and with public faith in the 
honour of Government service. The distinction 
between investment and speculation is not a diffi- 
cult one. At no time had the Foreign Office 
speculators the slightest intention of taking 
delivery of the francs that they bought on account. 
Their transactions were pure and simple gambling 
like ante-post betting on horses. 


There is another aspect of this sad business 
which it is impossible to leave out of account. The 
salaries of the Foreign Office are inadequate in the 
higher posts to support the standard of life that it 
is necessary to keep up. We are not so foolish as 
to think that when a man becomes a gambler a 
mere increase of salary will cure him of his vice; 
but financial embarrassment and the temptation to 
get something for nothing often helps to form the 
evil habit. Gambling is among the more con- 
spicuous and growing vices of our time and it is 
promoted by high taxation which presses hardly 
upon genuine production and hard work, while it 
exempts the profits of the lucky speculator. 
While, therefore, we condemn the speculators at 
the Foreign. Office we should do well to be quite 
frank with ourselves about the exciting causes and 
as far as possible remove them. 
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A plain straightforward rule forbidding Civil 
servants to speculate in any medium whatever 
would be helpful. But we should also give salaries 
adequate to the expenses of the higher positions. 
The rule in the Foreign Office that a man must 
have private means—the qualification used to be 
£300 a year, but it is higher now—is a thoroughly 
bad one. Not only does it narrow the area of 
choice, and thereby depress the standard of ability, 
which is in fact lower in the Foreign Office than 
in other Government departments, but it mixes up 
a man’s private income with his official position 
in a way that is fair neither to him nor to the 
country. The practical moral that we should like 
to see drawn from the francs scandal is that the 
Foreign Office should be recruited by open com- 
petition, like the Treasury and other great depart- 
ments; that the qualification of a private income 
should be abolished; and that a liberal entertain- 
ment allowance should be given in the higher posts 
to which these expenses are incident. So long as 
the possession of private means is a condition of 
entering a department of public service, the ascetic 
ideals of the Civil Service cannot be surely 
maintained. 


THE RAILWAY DEBATE 


UESDAY’S debate on the second read- 
T ie of the L.M.S. Road Transport Bill 

emphasized the real points at issue. The 
railways had much the better of the argument. 
Much was made of the fear that the bills will confer 
a monopoly on the railways in respect of road 
transport, or will at least have that effect in 
course of time. It is contended that the rail- 
ways, with their immense financial resources, 
will either flood the roads with vehicles running 
at cut rates in such quantities as to drive all 
competitors off the roads, or, alternatively, will 
use their powers of co-ordination to obtain 
financial control of existing road companies. 
These objects achieved, and finding themselves 
at length in sole occupation of the roads, they 
will again raise their rates, thus forcing custom 
back to the railways. There is an obvious flaw 
in this argument. Had the railways any such 
intention, the moment they raised their rates in 
an’ attempt to force custom back to the railways, 
tival road transport companies would once more 
spring into existence. 

Even in the improbable event of the railways 
establishing a monopoly, they could never 
maintain it unless it remained benevolent. The 
moment they were to begin to abuse their powers 
competitors would step in. It is because 
tailway rates have been too high that the roads 
have competed with them so successfully; there 
would be nothing inherently different in the 
new situation to prevent a similar rivalry were 
the railways to raise their road rates too high. 
Moreover, two clauses in the L.M.S. bill which 
is now before the Commons specifically guard 
against the danger. Clause 7 gives the Railway 
Rates Tribunal control over the ancillary 
business of a railway by allowing them to make 
deductions from the company’s charges in other 
sections. By this clause the companies could 
be prevented from entering upon unfair 


_ tions. 


competition. Clause 3 enables the Tribunal to 
reduce rates if it considered that they are being 
Charged at an excessive level. 

It is said that the object of the railways in 
seeking road powers is to recapture traffic for 
the rails. The railway companies have not 
always shown outstanding business acumen, but 
it is not necessary to credit them with much of 
that to assume that they perceive’ the 
impracticability of any such idea. If they could 
reduce their rail rates they would regain a 
certain proportion of what they have lost, but 
that is all. They know that certain classes of 
traffic have gone irrevocably to the roads, and 
they are simply asking to be allowed to take 
their fair share of it. They are not such subtle 
villains as their opponents suppose; no elaborate 
and crafty calculations lurk behind their inten- 
Mr. Mitchell Banks made something 
more than a debating point when he urged in 
his speech that the railways, so far from seeking 
a monopoly, seek to lessen the virtual monopoly 
which the road transport companies now 
maintain, and by entering the fray to stimulate 
a keener competition. The railways’ opponents 
seem in one breath to fear both too much 
competition and too little. There is a certain 
irony in the spectacle of the big transport 
companies elaborating the horrors of monopoly. 
The London General Omnibus Company, for 
example, by intensive competition and the use 
of their superior resources, have established a 
virtual monopoly of London road _ passenger 
traffic of the very kind of which the road interests 
are now professing so keen a distrust. Smaller 
companies have been bought out or driven from 
the roads. 

Opponents of the bills point to the sinister 
situation that would arise in the event of a 
Strike. As the road employees of the railways 
would come under the National Union of Railway- 
men, a railway strike would find both the rail 
and road transport services of the country paralysed. 
To this there are at least three objections. In 
the first place, unless the railways had complete 
control of all road transport—an absolute 
monopoly—no such hold-up could occur. On 
the contrary, a strike of the N.U.R. men would 
present the other road transport concerns with an 
opportunity to reap a rich harvest. In the 
second place, the argument cuts both ways, 
because a strike of road transport men is quite 
as likely as a strike of railwaymen. In the 
third, it is possible that a crisis might occur in 
which both interests were simultaneously 
involved, in which case the Government would 
have to shoulder the burden of _ essential 
transport services, just as they have successfully 
done on more than one occasion in the recent 
past. In any event, it would be ridiculous to 
deny to the railways the powers they seek for 
no better reason than that difficulties might 
arise in the abnormal circumstances of a Strike. 
The one valid objection to the bills is the 
danger that they might give the railways ‘an 
opportunity to establish ‘something like a 
monopoly. We do not ourselves believe this 
risk to be serious, but in so far as it exists it 
can be successfully overcome by the introduction 
of safeguarding amendments of the kind that 
Colonel Ashley has indicated his intention of 
inserting. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


WEEK of miscellaneous fare, in which land 
A sexsties transport, film censorship and hours 

of labour were among the chief items, also 
covers the publication of the report on what is called 
the ‘‘ Francs case.’’ No other subject has been so 
much discussed, but its bearing on the Zinovieff letter 
is the only aspect likely to be raised in debate. 


Mr. Skelton should be pleased at the response 
evoked by his speech on land settlement in relation to 
industrial problems. I have heard it referred to more 
than once this week, when, on at least two occasions, 
this subject has come up. The reason for the cool- 
ness with which land settlement schemes have been 
received recently was made clear last Thursday, when 
the Minister of Agriculture presented a supplementary 
estimate to cover losses incurred by the settlement 
of ex-service men on small-holdings after the war. 
It is, however, becoming more generally realized that 
the unsatisfactory results of this experiment were 
partly due to the peculiar circumstances of the time, 
and partly to avoidable defects in the scheme itself. 
That a new tendency is manifesting itself was apparent 
on Friday, when the House discussed Mr. Somer- 
ville’s proposal to amend the Overseas Settlement Act 
so as to allow some of the money voted for this pur- 
pose to be applied to similar uses in this country. In 
spite of technical and administrative difficulties, which 
make it improbable that the Bill will ever become law, 
the ideas underlying it commanded such general 
sympathy that it received a unanimous’second reading. 

* 


Although important financial business has been 
transacted this week, including a vote on account of 
*£110,000,000 to enable the Civil Departments to carry 
on until the new budget comes into force, I doubt 
whether many, even of those who follow the Parlia- 
mentary reports in the papers, are aware of the fact. 
It is one of the defects of our procedure that occasions 
appropriate for discussing finance should have to be 
used for debates in which other considerations are the 
real issue. Thus on Monday the Labour Party raised 
the question of the Washington Convention, while 
to-day the Liberals intend that we should discuss the 


state of trade. 
* 


* 


The first of these occasions was the opportunity 
for Mr. Betterton to reveal qualities as a speaker 
which he has had too few chances of displaying. 
As a rule Parliamentary Secretaries and Under-Secre- 
taries have to wind up the debate by attempting to 
answer an infinite number of points in a strictly limited 
time. On this occasion the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour, having been the Govern- 
ment’s spokesman at the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in Geneva, was allowed 
to enter the lists immediately after Mr. Tom Shaw 
had launched his familiar attack. Not only did Mr. 
Betterton give an excellent Parliamentary perform- 
ance, but he presented much the best case yet made 
againgt ratification of the eight-hour day Convention. 
This is not to say that it convinced the Opposition, 
and even some Conservatives are inclined to reserve 
judgment until the promised revised Convention shows 
signs of corporal existence. 

* 
* 


The remarkable thing about the Cavell film is 
no one—bar a few journalists—has yet 
There was, therefore, something more than 
Day’s efforts to have more 


that 
seen it. 


a name in Mr. 
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light thrown on ‘ Dawn’ at question time on 

onday. Sir Austen Chamberlain bore the brunt of a 
prolonged bombardment rather in his private capacity 
than as Foreign Secretary, and, having shed the 
armour of official reserve which so often 
between him and the sympathy of the public no legs 
than of the House, revealed the man of deep sengj. 
bilities whom everyone respects. It may well be, 
indeed, that it is the intensity of his personal feelings 
which drives him at times to affect the opposite extreme 
of frigid impersonality. On this occasion he seemed 
to have the approval of most of the House. 

* 


* * 


The discussion on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings of the Railway Companies’ Bil} 
to secure extended powers to operate road transport 
was the principal event of the week. Apart from 
the intrinsic importance of the subject, there is 
always added interest when the whips are off and 
speeches may turn votes. Mr. Lamb, personifying 
the simple farmer defending himself against the 
crafty industrialist, and Mr. Dixey, truculently 
championing the cause of private enterprise, moved 
and seconded the rejection of the Bills, and did 
their best to frighten the House with visions of an 
unhappy country being drawn into the toils of an 
omnipotent transport monopoly under the hypnotic 
influence of an unholy alliance between capital and 
labour in the railway industry. Mr. Edward 
Grenfell, speaking with impressive common sense 
as a semi-detached Olympian from the City of 
London, retorted by explaining that the Bills only 
empowered the Railways to do what everyone else 
was allowed to do, and even so with restrictions 
from which the ordinary road transport contractor 


was free. 
* 


* * 


It soon became clear that the question of whether 
these statutory safeguards were sufficient or not to 
prevent the exploitation of the public was the issue 
which bothered most members. The Government's 
announcement of their intention to institute an early 
inquiry into the whole transport problem also 
created doubts as to the wisdom of granting the 
Railways’ demands before this further information 
is available. Mr. William Graham, by casting a 
wide nét over the whole of this field, did what he 
could to veil the differences between the interests 
of the railway and transport Unions, on the one 
hand suggesting that the case for public ownership 
was being strengthened, on the other insisting that 
the only thing the Labour Party really cared about 
was the safeguarding of general public interests. 
His impartial survey was only equalled by Col. 
Moore-Brabazon, who, with no axe to grind and 
with the knowledge of experience in the Ministry 
of Transport, came down on the side of the Bills 
after a speech which emphasized rather than 
minimized the difficulty of the whole transport 
situation. The tide of debate, which always seemed 
set in favour of the second reading, never 
ebbed and it hardly required the impetus of Mr. 
Thomas’s majestic nee age to ensure the over- 
whelming majority finally accorded to the Railway 


Companies. 
First Crrizen 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, February 29, 1928 
R. COSGRAVE is back from America, but Par- 
M liament has reopened before Mr. De Valera’s 
return. The two rival leaders toured the States 
simultaneously. The one was received officially as 
head of the Executive Council of a free people, at the 
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same time as he was being called by the other an 
“« English jailer.’’ ‘‘ The Irish,’’ said Mr. De Valera, 
among other dicta of his American visit, ‘‘ are inmates 
‘of an English prison allowed to choose their own 

ntatives, so that a large police force may not 
be needed.” 

It is difficult from the prejudiced reports that have 
come through, to say which leader had the larger 
measure of success. Moreover, their missions were 
different; the presupposition of Mr. Cosgrave’s visit 
was that the Irish cause is won, whereas Mr. De 
Valera went to collect money for the cause. Thus Mr. 
Cosgrave says, in implied reproach to Mr. De Valera, 
that Americans are not interested in internal Irish 
disputes, and this certainly must be true. But some of 
them may be interested in Mr. De Valera’s desire to 
perpetuate the Anglo-Irish dispute. Mr. Cosgrave, it 
is remarked, was careful not to visit Boston, which 
is the centre of Irish-American politics. The majority 
of active Irish-Americans are Irish republicans, i.e., 
Separatists, though this does not mean that they sup- 
port Mr. De Valera’s party. As in Ireland, so in 
America, many Separatists accepted the settlement of 
1922 as an “instalment of freedom.’’ Such a one was 
Mr. John Devoy, a Fenian of antiquity, now editor of 
the Gaelic American, ally of Michael Davitt in the 
founding of the Land League 50 years ago, and before 
that a soldier in the British Army, which he had joined 
for his political purposes. Mr. Devoy supported the 
Treaty settlement with the same realistic arguments 
as he had once used against the non-transacting 
Fenians, who refused to use agrarian greed for 
national ends. This most influential of Irish-Ameri- 
cans has not gone over to Mr. De Valera’s party; 
but he complains that the Irish race in America is 
being ‘‘ asked ’’ to sacrifice its principles and accept 
dictation from Dublin in a most important matter that 
nobody understands, and he denounces Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who was Mr. Cosgrave’s companion on the American 
tour, as a ‘‘British Imperialist.’’ The reference is to the 
Free State’s participation in the League of Nations. 
But Mr. Devoy must be losing some of his ‘‘realism’’ in 
his old age if he attributes an international significance 
to the Free State’s entry into the League. His thought 
seems to be on a par with that of the Dublin Republi- 
cans, who believe that Mr. Cosgrave was sent to the 
United States by Sir Austen Chamberlain to arrange 
the terms of an Anglo-American alliance. 

When in America Mr. Cosgrave guarded himself 
against the expression of either Separatist or ‘‘ British 
Commorwealth’’ sentiments. But there is certainly 
growing up in Mr. Cosgrave’s party a realism which 
points to ends other than those of Mr. Devoy and the 
Separatists. Practical experience of Irish conditions 
begins to teach them that complete separation—given 
even England’s consent—could not be achieved with- 
out the sacrifice of many Irish interests and even 
ideals. One Free State minister has said recently 
that he would not lift a finger now to exchange the 
Free State for a republic. He was thinking of the 
interests of Irish unity. A frank acceptance of the 
Free State’s position within the Empire would, no 
doubt, tend to create a better feeling between North 
and South. Yet Lord Cushendun, speaking lately on 
behalf of the North, has declared that Irish unity is 
not even an ‘“ ideal.’”” The recovery of the North is, 
however, not the only question involved. A large 
population in the South, formerly Unionists and now 
the most stable element on the Government’s side, is 
firmly attached to the British connexion. The Govern- 
ment cannot afford to lose that support, particularly 
as the socalled Republican opposition, putting the 
repudiation of Land Annuities in the forefront of its 
programme, takes on more and more a _ purely 


Jacobin shape. 

Mr. De Valera went to America to collect funds for 
a new daily newspaper in Dublin which is to 
uphold his 


cause. There are only two daily 


newspapers in Dublin. Neither of these is a 
party organ; but both are enemies of the 
Republicans. It was stated prior to Mr. De Valera’s 
departure that £400,000 would be required for the 
thew venture. Then the news came through that one 
half of this sum had been found in the States. The 
journal was to have made its debut this spring. 
However, according to the latest remark attributed 
to him on this subject, Mr. De Valera hopes to have 
£100,000 by the end of the year. On the whole, the 
Government will congratulate itself if its opponents 
choose to spend their funds in this direction. Irish 
national journalism is at a low ebb.. I do not think 
that the Republican. party in Ireland has a single 
able or effective pen in its service. Nor for that 
matter have the Government. What has become of the 
literature of controversy for which Ireland was justly 
famous from the days of Swift to those of Arthur 
Griffith? Twenty years ago even those out of 
politics could delight in the literary propaganda of 
Sinn Fein with its echoes from a great past. Miss 
MacSwiney, the chief of the non-juring Republicans, 
alone retains the old moralizing zeal and has some- 
thing of the incision of Griffith and of John Mitchel; 
but Mr. De Valera, since he entered the Dail, can no 
longer count upon her help. 

The case of the Southern loyalists—their right to 
adequate compensation from Britain for their losses 
in troubled times—has lately been pressed in London 
with success. These losses were suffered both before 
and after the British withdrawal; but the Southern 
Loyalists’ Association lays chief stress, it seems, on 
what happened after the withdrawal. During the pre- 
truce period the responsibility for compensating law- 
abiding persons who suffered in the civil commotion lay 
naturally with the British Government. After the 
treaty responsibility was with the new Irish authority. 
But the compensation offered by the latter for personal 
damages and property-losses was inadequate, and 
has now been supplemented in the case of the 
Southern Loyalists up to a million from _ the 
British Treasury. 


SCHOOL PICTURES 


By WALTER BAYES 


NDER this title the Board of Education has 
| | issued a report * of which the first sixteen 

pages are admirable. They trace the 
evolution of thought from the ideal of ‘* White- 
washed Simplicity ’’ of, say, 1870, through the 
phase of informative pictures and ‘‘ colour adding 
cheerfulness to the room,’’ to today’s unashamed 
recognition of esthetic training for the young as 
desirable for its own sake. 

The second half of the report leaves one more 
than ever convinced of the need of training on the 
visual side to balance our lopsided literary culture, 
but appalled at the difficulty of the. task. Quis 
custodiet custodes? What confidence can we have in 
critics who compile lists of artists to be presented 
to the young, wherein the honest, if not highly 
inspired, are presented cheek by jowl with the 
evidently shoddy? This is not a matter I would 
dwell upon: it is more pertinent to point out that 
in the matter of general conclusions the Report, 
after enunciating or quoting favourably sound 
principles, ends by recommending wrong ones. 

‘* Contact with (pictorial) Art ought undoubtedly 
to be contact with the actual -work of (great) artists.”’ 
With this sentiment I agree the more heartily if I 
am allowed to delete the words I have put in 
parentheses. In the first place the compilers of the 


* Educational Pamphlets, No. 52. H.M. Stationery Office. 4d. 
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lists referred to above are in no position to be 
pernickety about the ‘‘ greatness ’’ of the Art shown 
to children and then this assumption that 
Pictures’? are the essentially fine Art is 
responsible for a lot. Look at the permanent 
collection of ‘‘ Art for Schools’’ formed at the 
County Hall upon that assumption—and upon its 
corollary that if you can’t get a picture a 
‘* facsimile’? is the next best. How dull is this 
collection and how refreshing the too rare presence 
of a print which is a print and pretends to be 
nothing else. To show children ‘‘ actual ’’ works 
of art is perhaps more important than to give them 
the stale shadows of the works of the great. 
‘* Facsimile ’’ reproduction has soared to great 
heights, the light and shade of corrugated paint has 
been photographed so vividly that you think you can 
scratch your nose on it. We might spare the 
innocent mind of youth the contemplation of these 
monkey-tricks—mere toleration of which implies a 
dulled sense of what is idiomatic and vital in 
technics. Let children see real prints, real glass 
or metal or woodwork or weaving and relish the 
nicety, the boldness, the subtlety that can be brought 
to the making of such things. Let them see real 
painting too, but do not suppose it will be the less 
suited to their understanding if you first show them 
painting of a rather simple order—a first-rate piece 
of sign-writing even, the ‘‘ well-made ’’ quality of 
which is evidently analogous to that of these other 
crafts. If you cannot show them painting and 
have to show them prints instead, let them be 
(admirable word) actual prints. 

There is no large stock of such things. Commerce 
supplies a ‘‘ reproduction ’’ of the famous picture 
people talk about, but there is no demand (or the 
middleman thinks there is none) for a half-crown 
print that cost half-a-crown to produce. (You 
are tempted instead with a facsimile of a_ ten 
thousand pound picture for half-a-crown, but that, 
of course, is not really worth it. So long ago as 
1920 the Interim Report to the L.C.C. of Sir Cecil 
Smith’s Committee recognized this difficulty of 
buying an honest colour print and recommended that 
‘School Pictures should be designed for the 
purpose,’’ intimating that they might be none the 
worse for an informative function. ‘‘ Utility and 
taste are not incompatible,’”’ said this very sensible 
document. 

To the Central School of Arts and Crafts was 
deputed the task of producing a set of litho- 
graphs. The series produced thus by no means 
represented the brilliance and gaiety the Coun- 
cil could have commanded had _ it persisted 
in this solitary essay in art patronage. Yet 
some of the prints were quite good, and the 
manner in which the L.C.C. recoiled in panic from 
its own enterprise was deplorable. It refused to 
receive the Interim Report of the Committee, which 
was dissolved. Germany could produce prints for 
schools (even of English subjects); we could not. 

It is to be regretted that the present Committee 
(perhaps warned by the fate of its predecessor), so 
far from recommending ‘‘ School pictures for that 
special purpose,’ dissuades us on esthetic grounds 
from thus offering to children ‘‘ a stone instead 
of bread.’’ Children are not to be’ denied the 
Masterpieces of the past which are ‘‘ the heritage 
of the Race.’’ That sounds very fine: yet I have 
a fear. I see the Arts League of Service, a body 
admirably fit to help the Council to a knowledge of 
where to look for Print designers, relegated to the 
task of providing ‘‘ cultural lectures,’’ illustrated by 
photographs from Old Masters (with one Gauguin 
thrown in as a thin end of the wedge), and from 
what I have seen of the photographs they seem 
excellently chosen. Nor do I think anyone else 


would be likely to organize such lectures better than 
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will the League. Yet all this foisting of the y 
great on the very young fills me with forboding. 
We have already a fair body of artists too cultured 
to work for the contemporary public: we have but 
to train a public superior to the low attractions of 
contemporary artists and the circle of our exclusive. 
ness is complete. 

Nor will this be anything new in snobbery. I am 
old enough to remember when a large proportion 
of householders could not bear the presence of 
pictures, but hung their walls with Hollyer photo 
graphs of sundry Old Masters, of the Works of 
G. F. Watts, and of Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother. Framed in fumed oak these pictures 
offered the most depressing decorations conceivable 
at a time when a lot of bright and interesting work 
was being done. Mr. Sickert was doing some of his 
best pictures and they did not cost very much to buy, 
but if you tried to interest these people in such 
things they would shake their heads with a sad 
brave smile and answer that if they could not buy 
masterpieces they would rather live surrounded b 
their photographs than put up with the second best 
—which was one for Mr. Sickert. 

‘“* The Uttermost for the Highest,” to quote the 
motto which still, in terra-cotta fissured with symbolic 
cracks, adorns the Watts Museum. 

I fear that it is in the likeness of such pale 
ghosts that these innocent children are like to be 
reared. (For Whistler read Van Gogh, whom once 
swallowed they may make the best of both worlds.) 
They will come to think of Art as something dingy 
and brown and second-hand, which was done a long 
time ago and has been talked about to the dis- 
comfiture of the ignorant ever since. ‘‘ It is worth 
while,’’ says our report, evidently with an eye on 
future conversazioni, ‘‘ that a child should grow up 
in contact with some of the pictures he will hear 
about all his life.’” That I fear is the basic motive. 
Moreover, if he gives himself entirely to contem- 
plating his ‘‘ heritage’? and never puts it to 
practical use, he is absolved permanently from 
doing anything himself. 


ON CERTAIN TERMS 


By BELLOC 


be perpetually insisting upon exactitude in sense, 

let alone exactitude in spelling. The English 
language is the product of a quality unique in Europe, 
which is a sort of excess (if that be ‘possible) in 
creative imagination, the peculiar virtue of these 
islands. I say ‘‘ these islands ’’ because it is to be 
discovered in Scotland as much as in England, in 
Wales and (if the Irish will pardon my including them) 
in Ireland, 

There is in the legend, as in the fiction, in the most 
solemn religious dogmatic utterances, as in the vaguest 
emotional expression, which have proceeded from these 
ocean people, a vividness in the visualization of 
people and things and phantasms of the mind which 
would seem to have no equal of which we in Europe 
are aware. The characters of fiction are intensely 
individual, like living men and women, not types; the 
vision of landscape might be called supernatural; in 
everything this quality appears. ? 

A language tardily formed under such influences 
(I say “‘ tardily,”’ for it was not in full being until 
the fifteenth century), must not be asked for precision; 
it can give you magic and the fire of life, and open 
windows on to things beyond the world. If it not 
only can, but must do this, then of its nature it will 
fail in precision. You will find in it a mass of 
synonyms or pseudo-synonyms. You will find a more 
rapid flux in the meaning of the same word, from one 
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eration to another, than you will, I suppose, in 
other languages. On account of this, I say we 
ought not to attempt an extreme of precision. It is 
not in the genius of the tongue. 

Nevertheless there has appeared in the present day 
a lack of precision which is not native to the 
tongue or to the spirit which produced that tongue. 
It arises from a corruption in social life from the 

ssure of alien societies over which the English 
language has spread, or by which the English 
language has been inherited through the enormous 
yenture of the Scotch, the Welsh, the English and the 

[rish, and their dispersion throughout the world. It 
arises also from that miserable modern habit of urban 
life which reduces human society to a dust which kills 
individual reaction and imposes fashions against what 
should be the will of individuals, and against what 
should be the tradition of the corporate body. The 
main agent of this corruption is the popular daily 
newspaper, Owned by some worthless fellow and pro- 
duced in a hurry and in fear by his servants. 

Under that process a number of valuable terms 
essential to thought and, till recently, full of meat 
and meaning, are being washed down into nothing- 
ness like food cooked over and over again and steeped 
in the water of the cooking. Other terms are being 
degraded in meaning, given a new sense, precise 
enough but much less sufficient than the old. 

Consider the word ‘‘ cynic,’’ and its derivatives, 
“cynical ’’ and ‘‘ cynicism.’’ It would be academic 
and silly to tie down that word to its original Greek 
derivation, which is simply ‘‘ doglike.’’ According 
to that, a ‘“‘ cynic ’’ would be a person who wagged 
his tail, barked and got in the way of motor-cars 
(which, alas! too few cynics manage to do, and too 
many dogs). But the Greeks applied it to a set of 
philosophers who defied convention and even morals. 
Then it came to mean, in the renaissance of letters 
four hundred years ago, throughout Europe, a fellow 
who despised the standards of right and wrong. It 
came to mean a man who, being accused of a shame- 
ful action, boasted himself indifferent to blame; a man 
who despised and neglected morals. 

It is a very powerful word, powerfully condemning 
something which is a dissolvent of human society, and 
an enemy thereof : something whicli it is our business 
to combat, as we combat any poison. One ought to 
be able to say, as our fathers said, ‘‘ That is cynical,”’ 
meaning, ‘‘ that is abominable.’’ It ought to con- 
note indignation against the abandonment of the soul’s 
duty to maintain rules of right living. 

Now observe what the popular Press has done with 
that word. It has obliterated the just meaning and 
put nothing in its place. It has attached to the word 
“cynic ’’ the meaning ‘‘ one who is the exact oppo- 
site of a cynic,’? to wit, a man who is indignant 
against evil, notes it, dwells upon it, and protests 
against it. A man is called ‘‘ cynical ’’ to-day if he 
emphasizes the degree in which his fellow-men are fall- 
ing away from goodness, if he points out corruption 
in the State, cruelty and hypocrisy in individuals, 
exposes self-deception ‘(or rather, the attempt at it, for 
teal self-deception is impossible to sane men), if he 
traces the motives of avarice, selfishness and cowardice, 
he will be called a ‘‘ cynic.’’ 

“ The cynic,”’ the writer hurriedly writes, ‘‘ would 
tell us that the mainspring of commercial activity is 
covetousness.’’ Or again, ‘‘ Mr. Jones has cynically 
said that you cannot trust trustees.’’ Or again, ‘‘The 
cynic who is perpetually lowering our confidence in 
ourselves.’? Now all this is not to be cynical: all 
this is not the action of the cynic; it is the action, 
perhaps, exaggerated, but clearly intense, of a man 
complaining: of a man inflamed with anger at the 
power of evil. 

No harm would be done if the word had 
been frankly transposed (as many words have been) 
toa new meaning, and if some new word had arisen 
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expressing the reality which formerly was expressed 
by the word ‘‘ cynic ’’ in its original sense. But no 
such word is proposed, nor has any arisen. What 
has happened has been a breakdown in that instru- 
ment of thought necessary to society called human 
speech. 

The word ‘‘cad’”’ sprang, I believe, originally 
from the French word ‘‘ cadet,’’ the younger son. It 
spread out into a lot of meanings—certain forms of 
service particularly; while the old word ‘“‘ cadet ’”’ 
went on meaning what it had originally meant, a 
young fellow engaged in the beginnings of a career. 
And so on. Meanwhile ‘‘ cad” had taken on a per- 
fectly definite and valuable meaning, signifying a male 
who lacked certain moral characters attached to the 
word ‘* gentleman.’’ In this transformation no harm 
was done. We still have the word for expressing a 
younger son, and we have a word ‘‘ cad’’ which 
means something totally different, it being observable 
to all eyes that many elder sons are cads. But in the 
case of the word ‘‘ cynic,’’ this process has not taken 
place. The old word has been given a false mean- 
ing, and no new word has arisen nor any old form 
been preserved to express what ‘‘cynic ’’ used to mean. 

Or consider the word “‘ patriotism.’”’ That ought 
to be simple enough. A “ patriot’? was a man who 
loved his country. It is rapidly coming to mean a 
man who will always praise whatever is done in his 


country, who is too stupid or too ignorant 
or too frightened to criticize what has _ been 
done badly in his own country. Through the 


false use of this word, there has arisen a habit of 
false criticism. If an Englishman travelling abroad 
says that this or that in England is badly done, he is 
‘* unpatriotic.’’ If at home he attempts to correct 
an abuse, he is ‘‘ unpatriotic.”’ If he talks the most 
dangerous nonsense in mere acceptation of an iil 
custom grown general, he is not ‘ patriotic.’”’ Here 
is a case of a false word actually corrupting morals 
and endangering the State. 

Or take the word ‘ sentimentdl.’’ Here you have 
another form of abuse: bad ambiguity. Not ambi- 
guity through the impossibility of defining a powerful 
but undefinable emotion, but ambiguity through slop- 
piness. One man objects to an innocent man being 
hanged: he is ‘‘ sentimental.’’ Another man refuses 
to perform a contract because it involves the sacrifice 
of something of which he is fond. He also is called 
‘** sentimental.”” Another man prefers his ancestral 
home to a better built or even more hideous house, 
or his father’s and grandfather’s furniture to an hotel. 
He is also called ‘‘ sentimental.’’ 

Now the word ‘‘ sentimental ’’ did once connote 
something worth remarking, to wit, the tendency of 
men to have their cake and eat it too. It cannot both 
mean that and at the same time a susceptibility to 
the emotion of justice, a susceptibility to the emotion 
of beauty, a susceptibility to the emotion of familiar 
affection. When we say, ‘‘ for sentimental reasons, 
William refused to prosecute his aged mother for 
debts owed to him,” we do not mean the same thing 
as we mean when we say “‘ the general sacrificed 
victory to a sentimental feeling in favour of ancient 
buildings which he would not destroy for the purpose 
of military success.’’ Here again, if we had a new 
word to substitute for the old one, if we had a new 
word which meant for everybody ‘‘ sacrificing the 
greater to the less through emotional weakness ’’ or 
‘* shutting our eyes to reality in order to feel more 
comfortable,’’ then the degradation of the word would 
do no harm; but as things are now, it does great 
harm. Many a man is afraid of expressing honest 
emotion because the word “‘ sentimental ’’ frightens 
him. This trait does most harm of all in the depart- 
ment of justice. For the emotion of justice itself is 


coming to be called ‘‘ sentimental.” 
Well, then, let us set alt this right. But it cannot 
be done. 
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THE THEATRE 
RODS AND AXES 


By Ivor Brown 


A Man with Red Hair. 
by Hugh Walpole. 

The Equator. 
Lenormand’s 
February 26. 


RAMATIC criticism no longer takes the high 
Deca line and lays down for authors a 

schedule of permissible subjects. G. B..S. cured 
A. B. W. of quoting the Stagyrite and I suppose that 
poor Aristotle must now seem incurably Victorian with 
his classifications and his lists of do’s and don’ts. We 
tolerate all subjects nowadays and our Censor, who 
has recently been so nervous about a schoolboy’s first 
kiss, is apparently less appalled by a spectacle of 
ravening sadism. Mr. Walpole’s rufous scoundrel is 
a man of unlimited taste in torture and M. Lenormand 
shows us the colonial administrator turned into a 
demoniac flagellant. ‘‘Nihil humanum a me alienum 
puto,’’ said the old dramatist. ‘‘ Et nihil inhumanum,”’ 
adds the relentless modern. We are not putting up 
with any professorial bans upon the odious. 

One of my colleagues appears to have suffered 
severely under Mr. Walpole’s Mr. Crispin and that is 
a considerable tribute to Mr. Levy’s play. It is still 
more a tribute to Mr. Charles Laughton’s brilliant 
portrayal of the flaccid ogre who gives the play its 
name and to his mask of ferocity, which is all the more 
terrible because it is so gross and so tender. 

Cold eye-lids that hide like a jewel, 

Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour; 

The heavy white limbs and the cruel 

Red mouth like a venomous flower. 
The gentleman has leased a house on the Cornish cliffs 
in order to create a chapel where vices are virtues in 
which he himself may play the implacable tyrant, 

Rose-crowned, having death in his hands, 
If not Dolores, at least one of her more gaudy cousins 
has come to the Duchy. 

The danger about a play of this kind is that it may 
be too good to be untrue. The audience, if it is not to 
revolt, must be kept in the pleasurably detached 
state of mind which attends on untruth. It must 
know that the show is all gammon and yet appreciate 
the quality of the gammon. There must be excite- 
ment, but no complete illusion. If the audience is too 
strongly persuaded to believe in what is going on, it 
can only be nauseated by so loathesome a spectacle as 
Mr. Crispin, rose-crowned as to the hair, flabby of 
flesh, pig-eyed and husky, devising some new enter- 
tainment in his country gentleman’s laboratory of pain. 

In most plays of the ‘‘ shocker ’”’ type there is not 
the slightest reason why any normal play-goer should 
lose his nerve or go discomforted. Half of it is pure 
routing; the compromising papers have been blowing 
about the stage for generations; the cupboards which 
contain the too inevitable skeleton are as readily avail- 
able to the needy dramatist as are the faith, chairs, 
and charity of Mr. Drage. We are all knowledgeable 
nowadays about guns and dope before we have left 
the preparatory school and I suppose that the despair 
of the Lower Second would be far better able to trans- 
late into English such heart-cries of our London stage 
as ‘‘ You moider de skoit; I getta de poils ’’ than any 
of the old stuff about Balbus and his wall. Accordingly 
we attend our family evenings in Neckbreak House 
and Gunman’s Grange with much the same passion- 
less curiosity as we might bring to a puzzle. How 


A Play by Benn Levy from the novel 

Little Theatre. 

Translated by Cecil Madden from H. R. 
‘L’Ombre a Mal.’ R.A.D.A. Theatre. 


will the old game be new-played, what novelty of 

nonsense will be introduced to tickle jaded fancy? 
But in ‘ A Man with Red Hair’ there is none of 

the stale properties of the shiver-your-timbers drama, 
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no revolvers, no “‘ jools,”” no crooks, no double-crogs 
ings of bemused ‘‘ cops.’”” There is simply a patho. 
logical study of a degenerate who has filled himself 
with a crazy creed about mastery of pain being the 
source of all power and who acts up to his principles 
with the aid of a Japanese staff and a torturer’s outfit, 
Thus, although the struggle between Mr. Crispin 
and his victims ends in a good dust-up, the rea! 
interest of the play is mental and not material. We are 
not being plied with new tricks of the crook-trade, but 
are watching a character-study of a perversion at once 
so crooked and so vividly flashed before us that we 
are in danger of losing all detachment and _ bej 
caught by the noisome exhalations that issue from 
Mr. Crispin’s establishment, as it were from some 
obscene cranny of the marsh and slime. For my own 
part, I was able to withdraw my mind and admire the 
sleek serpent that writhed in Mr. Laughton as a 
superb piece of presentation. I did not feel inclined 
to send out for the police, but I can easily imagine 
that others might find so sinister a study in the ugly 
passions beyond their notions of entertainment. The 
part is greater than the play, and the playing of it, as 
I said, may be thought too good to be untrue and 
such truth too bad to be tolerable. At least, that is 
the way that play-goers less staled by custom than 
myself may conceive it. For my own part, I was so 
gripped by the livid qualities of Mr. Laughton’s acting 
that I was always waiting for him to renew his essay 
in frightfulness and hoping that it would not end too 
quickly. His performance was a “‘ danse macabre ” 
rendered by a human invertebrate, whose sagging flesh 
would somehow shape itself into alt manner of harsh 
angles and gibbet-like postures. Then there was 
another human gallows in Mr. Crispin’s son Herrick, 
who loomed about with a frozen gauntness in the 
person of Mr. James Whale. On the side of the angels 
were such admirable players as Miss Gillian Lind, Mr. 
J. H. Roberts and Mr. Ion Swinley. With Mr. 
Komisarjevsky producing and Mr. Aubrey Hammond 
putting on to canvas his notions of a maniac’s “‘ palais 
de danse macabre,’’ ‘A Man with Red Hair’ may 
be said to have all the luck; or at least, as befits the 
case, the luck of the devil. 

Not so much luck for M. Lenormand! To be 
presented in translation is almost always a loss; to 
have one’s translation presented on a Sunday night 
by a company of varying attainments and little 
experience in playing together is, perhaps, better than 
nothing: But it may be seriously misrepresentative. 
I think the old students of the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art did well to produce a play which has 
considerable repute in its own country and elsewhere; 
I think they would also admit that M. Lenormand’s 
intentions might have been made more clear and more 
convincing. One cannot censure the Sunday Societies 
for unfinished and ragged performances : they do their 
work under great difficulties and the producer continu- 
ally finds his company melting away and being 
reformed at the last minute. But, if they invite 
criticism, it is impossible to praise the achievement 
which fails because of the intention which is good. 

The dramatist takes us into the sweltering jungle 
and shows us a French colonial official who repays 
upon innocent victims a hideous injustice imposed upon 
him in youth: the result of his cruelty is, of course, to 
provoke injustice of a murderous kind from one who 
had been just. M. Lenormand seems to be making 
two points: first, that evil deeds will go on breeding 
evil in a chain whose length may be unlimited and, 
second, that the equator itself is an instrument of per- 
version and that honour in white men cannot stand up 
to a hundred and twenty in the shade. The sadistic 
official proclaims a double origin of his criminal 
pleasures; he has suffered from man and suffered from 
the tropics. Mr. George Zucco, who gave a fine per- 
formance, did create an atmosphere of one tormente 
as much by the meridian as by man, and Mr. Alan 
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Napier also had the right air of climatic oppression. 
But the other whites were far too brisk and the pro- 
ducer never succeeded in making the tropics the tyrant 
of his stage. While not admitting that M. Lenor- 
mand’s views of cruelty, character, and climate are 
particularly profound, I feel that I have witnessed the 
shadow of a play that should have stature and 
deserves to be seen. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—105 


Set sy ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation 
of the following sonnet by Ronsard. The _ trans- 
lation need not be into sixteenth-century English, 
but any anachronism of phrase should be avoided. 
The sonnet form must be retained. 


Comme on voit sur la branche au mois de May la 
rose 

En sa belle jeunesse, en sa premiere fleur, 

Rendre le ciel jaloux de sa vive couleur, 

Quand l’aube de ses pleurs au poinct du jour 
Varrose: 


la grace dans sa feuille, et amour se repose, 
Embasmant les jardins et les arbres d’odeur: 
Mais battue ou de pluye ou d’excessive ardeur, 
languissante elle meurt feuille a feuille déclose. 


Ainsi en ta premiere et jeune nouveauté, 
Quand la terre et le ciel honoroient ta beauté, 
Ia Parque t’a tuée, et cendre tu reposes. 


Pour obseques recoy mes larmes et mes pleurs, 
Ce vase plein de laict, ce pannier plein de fleurs, 
Afin que vif et mort ton corps ne soit que roses. 


B. You are a leader-writer on a Socialist newspaper. 
It has been a day devoid of news, except for a 
bicycle accident at Clapham and the publication of a 
new edition of fairy stories. Your instructions are 
to write 'a leading! article of 350-400 words entitled 
‘Fairytales,’ alluding to both these news items and 
proceeding by logical steps to the conclusion that 
the only hope of salvation for the country lies in 
the Nationalization of all means of Production, 
Distribution and Exchange. We offer a First 
Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best leading articles 
submitted. 


RULES 


i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 105a, 
or LITERARY 105s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
tules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
0 the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, March 12, 1928. The results will be 
anounced in the issue of the SatuRpAyY Review for 
March 17. Neither the Editor nor thé setter of the 
Competition can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 103 


Set sy T. MicHaEt Pope 


“A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an imaginary 
conversation between Dr. Johnson, James Boswell and 
Oliver Goldsmith, on the subject of Cross-word 
Puzzles. The conversation is to take place in a Fleet 
Street tavern about the year 1775, and competitors 
should assume that it has been reported by Boswell. 
Entries may not exceed 500 words. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a retort from 
a Modern Girl to Charles Kingsley’s verse: 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever, 
Do lovely things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make Life, and Death, and that For Ever, 
One grand sweet song. 


Competitors are limited to four lines, and the same 
metre must be employed as in the original. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
T. Michael Pope, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. POPE 


1034. Dr. Johnson on Cross-word Puzzles proved 
a less alluring bait than I had anticipated, and, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, the entries were rather 
below my expectations. Many of the competitors 
found it easier to imitate Johnson’s mannerisms than 
his manner. Certain notable exceptions must be made, 
however. Non Omnia, whose entry is commended, 
is particularly happy in his two concluding sentences : 

Gotpsmitu : “‘ You will, however, admit, Sir, that the popu- 
larity of this pastime is not without advantage to lexicographers. 

Jounson: ‘“‘ Sir, the argumentum ad hominem is not used 

among gentlemen. I do not wish to see you to-morrow.” 

A very high level was maintained by Lester Ralph, 
M. R. Williamson, Doris Elles and P. R. Laird. For 
the First Prize I recommend Omnis Vita Senis, whose 
contribution reads more like an excerpt from Boswell 
than any of the others. The second goes to Pibwob, 
who has not failed to note Boswell’s eagerness to make 
Johnson score off Goldsmith on every possible occasion. 


FIRST PRIZE 


On the 27th of February I supped with Johnson 
and Dr. Goldsmith at the Mitre Tavern. The conver- 
sation turning on the subject of recent fashions, I 
mentioned the great popularity enjoyed by that pastime 
known as the cross-word puzzle. 

Jounson: ‘‘Why yes, Sir, such distractions will 
always find favour with those who have neither the 
wit to write nor the diligence to read.” 

Upon this Goldsmith attempted to maintain, I 
suppose from an affectation of paradox, ‘‘ that such 
puzzles were a worthier occupation than reading for 
the ingenious mind; for they induced a man to con- 
sider the meanings and formations of words more 
thoroughly than he could ever do from a perusal of 
works of fiction and imagination.’’ JoHnson : ‘‘This is 
as sensible as to say that a student of architecture may 
gain more profit from thé study of a single brick than 
from the contemplation of the perfected whole. It is 
of little use to ascertain the precise meaning of a host 
of individual words, if this is to preclude us from the 
enjoyment of those sentiments and ideas which by 
skilful ordering and expression they may convey to 
our imagination. Words, Sir, are no more than the 
current medium of thought, without which they are 
but as bullets lacking powder.’’ Boswe.i: ‘‘But have 
not you, Sir, yourself devoted a great portion of your 
talents and erudition to this same investigation of the 
meaning of words?” Jonnson: ‘“‘ Yes, Sir, I did per- 
form such an investigation, but I did so only that 
others might be spared the toil of my labours, and 
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more easily appreciate the genius of our eminent 
writers. Such an object could never be attained by a 
whole lifetime devoted to your reticular problems.” 
At this point I ventured to hint by way of a light 
pleasantry that the extension of the practice he thus 
deplored might exercise a favourable influence on the 
sale of his celebrated Dictionary. JoHNson: ‘‘ That, 
Sir, has nothing to do with the matter. I trust I 
shall never allow my judgement to be impeded by con- 
siderations of financial advantage. And, even were I 
so to play the Whig, it would be fruitless : the book- 
sellers would draw the profit.’”’ GoLDsmiTH (not 
willing to let the matter drop): ‘‘ But, Sir, have you 
never done such a puzzle?” Jonnson: ‘‘ No, Sir, I 
never did a cross-word puzzle, nor was I ever in 
Bedlam.” 

I include this example of the conversation of my 
illustrious friend, to demonstrate how he could con- 
descend to matters of the most trivial importance and 
illuminate by the light of his intellect the diversions 
of lesser minds. 

Omnis Vita SENIS 


SECOND PRIZE 


Next morning, while we were at breakfast, Goldsmith joined 
us. After glancing at the news-paper, he observed that it was 
ill named since it was devoid of news. 

Jounson: ‘“ Sir, that is an absonant objection. A money- 
chest is very properly so named, though it be empty of money, 
or (laughing) a brain-pan, though it be empty of brains.” 

Goldsmith was about to make a rejoinder, but knowing that 
he would lose his pains, remarked only that he preferred a 
news-paper to contain news. 

Jounson: ‘‘ Why, Sir, that is reasonable enough.’’ Gorp- 
smitH: And I could spare the enigmas.’’ JoHNson: ‘‘ What 
enigmas, Sir?’”? GotpsmitH: ‘* These that they call cross- 
word puzzles. They seem a great waste of time.’”’ JOHNSON: 
“Why no, Sir. For you must consider how men would other- 
wise employ their leisure. To busy themselves resolving cross- 
word puzzles is more beneficial than to pursue the other 
amusements to which the greater part of news-paper readers 
devote their time. It is more beneficial than to attempt to 
prognosticate the results of matches at foot-ball, or reading 
the romances published seriatim.”’ 

Boswe tt: ‘‘ But, Sir, might they not, instead, read Rasselas 
or The Ramblers? ’’ Here Goldsmith whispered, ‘‘ We were 
speaking of amusements,’’ but Dr. Johnson did not hear him, 
and I had not the opportunity of repeating the remark to him. 

*“You must consider, Sir (said he) that when a man is 
employed on cross-word puzzles he is insensibly adding to his 
stock of terms. Until the exercise became general, few but 
scholars knew the meaning of aery or estop, which are now 
become the commonplace of the streets.’? GotpsmitH: ‘* How 
is it to the advantage of the cit or the boor to have such 
knowledge, Sir?’’ Jounson: ‘‘ Sir, that is paltering with good 
sense. Knowledge is beneficial to all but Whigs.’’ Boswe tt : 
‘* And, in particular, if a man would understand The Ramblers 

he needs a knowledge of strange words.” 

It was now my tura to feel the effect of Dr. Johnson’s 
annoyance. ‘‘ Sir, (said he) I have yet to learn that any of 
my writings contain strange words. They may be strange 
to one who comes from strange lands, such as Scotland, but 
every true-born Englishman comprehends the plain language 
that I employ.’’? Goldsmith, who thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity to shine, observed: “‘It is true that Dr. Johnson’s 

English is scot free.’ JouNnson: ‘‘ Sir, a paragram is a viola- 

tion of decent speech.’? Boswett: ‘* There’ is one great 

advantage of cross-word puzzles that should appeal to the 
great lexicographer.’’ JoHNson: Indeed, Sir?’? BosweLt: 


‘* Those who would be successful will buy your dictionary.”’ 
Jounson : “‘ That is very true, Sir.” 


Pipwos 


103B. When I set this competition I was aware of the 
fact that I was inviting trouble. It has come. A few 
words of explanation appear to be necessary. The verse 
beginning ‘‘ Be good, sweet maid,” is the third 
verse of a poem entitled ‘A Farewell,’ dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1856, and reprinted in the ‘‘ Pocket ’’ edition 
of Charles Kingsley’s Poems (Macmillan, 1895). In 
the same author’s novel, ‘ Two Years Ago ’—which 
was first published in February, 1857—the verse 

appears as follows : 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 


Do noble things, not dream them, all day long, 
So making life, death, and that vast forever 
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For all I know there may be other versions, but | 
deliberately selected the one which forms the basis of 
this competition as that with which I was begs 
acquainted, That is my reply to the genial remop. 
strance of E. Goodwill and to the competitor from 
West Ham Vicarage whose attempt to reproduce the 
manner of the modern girl took the following form: 


To tell the truth, I don’t pay much attention 
To maxims of the mid-Victorian Miss; 

Yet even I could quote the verse you mention 
Better than this! 


For some reason or other, this competition has 
proved one of the most popular in the entire series, 
Entries have poured in from every quarter of England 
and Wales, and the mere reading of them has 
occupied the greater part of a morning. Most of them 
are characterized by a curious absence of humour, 
and many of the competitors have expended a cop. 
siderable amount of ingenuity in providing, within the 
narrow compass of four lines, a reasoned defence of 
neo-Georgian manners and morals. Lester Ralph's 
contribution is neat, but a thought over-sophisticated ; 
Poor pragmatist, your speech, quite too parental, 
betrays a moral standpoint out of date, 


The gulf between our views is fundamental, 
your plea too late, 


Only limitations of space prevent me from acknow- 
ledging by name some of the more successful entrants 
—and at least twenty deserve to be singled out for 
special commendation. After much hesitation I have 
decided to recommend W. G. for the first prize and 
Charles G. Box for the second. A prize would have 
been awarded to Morgan Mitchell, whose entry was 
among the best submitted. Its effect, however, is 
marred by the weakness of the second line. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Be sane, good sir, and spare us your insistence 
On unctuous platitudes and pious gush. 
Study man’s deeds, and make your whole existence 
One long, hot blush. 
W. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Thanks for your tip, old sport—the way you sever 
Morals and brains, as dear Victorians would; 
But in these bustling days unless you’re clever 
You’re not much good. 
Cuartes G. Box 


COMMENDED 


Bed, breakfast ; tram or tube it, suburbs—City ; 
Notes taken,—typed; notes—notes—until life seems 
A noting Nothing: Poet! of your pity, 
Leave me my dreams. 
Morcan MITCHELL 


DEPARTURE 


By EpMuUND BLUNDEN 


HE beech-leaves caught in a moment’s gust 
Run like bowled pennies in the autumn’s dust 
And topple; frost like rain 
Comes pattering down; through the prismy trees 
Phcebus mistakes our horse for his, 
Such glory clothes his mane. 


The stream makes his glen-music alone, 

And plays upon pot and shell and stone 
Our life’s after-refrain ; 

Then in the sky the tower’s old song 

Reads us the hour and gets it wrong, 

And carter-like comes whistling along 


One grand, sweet song. 


Our casual Anglian train. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXII 


ROUGH index shows that the Saturpay 

REVIEW noticed, at some length usually, at 

least nine books by R. D. Blackmore. But this 
paper seems not to have troubled itself about the one 
pook by which Blackmore lives. I had it some years 
ago, on vague, and perhaps questionable, authority 
that Blackmore himself had attributed the great 
success of ‘ Lorna Doone’ to the coincidence that it 
appeared about the time when a princess married the 
Marquess of Lorne. That, as Lamb said of Coleridge’s 
sermons, may have been ‘‘ only his fun.” Whatever 
the explanation, the book was an immense success. 
A friend of mine, who, however, may alsa be guilty 


‘of fun, has been living, for reasons of health, in 


the ‘ Lorna Doone’ country, and assures me that 
credulous tourists arrive daily to travel over every 
yard of the ground on which the creatures of Black- 
more’s imagination moved. 


* 
* * 


Into the authenticity of the persons with whom he 
dealt in his oné permanently interesting book I do not 
propose to inquire. There are those who delight in 
getting at the basis of fact on which literature is built 
up; and there are those who, like myself, are quite 
unconcerned about that. If a work of art creates the 
illusion at which its author aimed, it seems to me 
to matter not at all whether the author had or had 
not a factual basis. What matter whether there 
were Doones? There is ‘ Lorna Doone.’ The book 
is convincing. Would it be more convincing if it could 
be shown that there was historical basis for the nar- 
rative? I venture to think that no discovery could add 
to, or detract from, the merit of the book. 


* 

Apart from his masterpiece, Blackmore wrote much 
which attracted little attention. It was ironical that, 
of all his verse, the one thing brought before a large 
public was without his name. The final section of 
‘The Oxford Book of English Verse’ has always 
been a mystery to me; but of all that is strange in 
that section there is nothing so astonishing as the 
inclusion, without a suggestion of authorship, of a 
poem by Blackmore. If anything can be brought 
into the same category, it is the piece by Cust, which, 
possibly because Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch could not 
believe that a poem with such sentiments could 
emanate from a man of Cust’s temperament, also 
appears in the anthology without its author’s name. 


* 
* * 


Whether there exists a bibliography of Blackmore 
I do not know. Such of his writings as are known 
to me, by perusal or by name and report, are oddly 
varied. He was a market-gardener, and it was a 
happy instinct which sent him to the translation of 
the ‘ Georgics.’ Whatever the positive value of the 
version as a piece of literature, it has a peculiar interest 
as proceeding from a man who combined, in a very 
English way, a love of the classics with a love of 
nature. But this love needs careful definition. There 
have been those, and most notably the young Milton, 
who loved nature with a scholar’s appreciation of the 
refreshment which woods and meadows yield to a 
student’s eyes and with a sense of the poetry of occu- 
pations which have changed hardly at all since Virgil 
or Theocratus. Blackmore’s love of his orchard was 
more homely. He had that feeling for it which comes 
of perfect, practical familiarity. And familiarity is 
the word for which I have been groping. He and 
Maurice Hewlett are the two modern English writers 
who, in their several ways, have apprehended the 
countryside without self-consciousness. 
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Reading rhapsodies about the country by literary 
persons of a sentimental type, one is strongly inclined 
to applaud Baudelaire’s sneer at ‘* sanctified 
vegetables.” But Blackmore’s simple, honest love of 
the country, of flowers and fruit and trees, and of the 
people who labour on the soil never irritates one. 
There is no subtlety in him, to be sure. He has no 
profound, startling, or exquisite things to say. But 
his attitude is that of the man who is anxious only 
to express his feeling for scenes and occupations 


valued by him, not that of the man who wishes to 
impress his readers. 


It is possible, without being a great writer, to be 
a writer whose work is greatly valued by a faithful 
public. I, for one, should be sorry to be examined 
as to my opinions about Blackmore. After all, if one 
sets up in this business of criticism, one should have 
severe standards, and I have had the impudence to 
abuse my betters for the laxity of their standards. 
But even critics are human, and will sometimes take 
to their hearts work which they cannot at all points 
defend. My own chief weakness, if any reader cares 
to know it, is for a writer so utterly unlike Blackmore 
as Murger. The faults of his one book are, I hope, 
and fear, as evident to me as to anyone else. But 
there is something there, in those unreal and yet 
warmly human pages, which disarms all objection. 
I cannot pretend to quite that emotion about Black- 
more, but I should make some small trouble with 
anyone who, being perfectly right, ventured to tell 
me of his faults. This, of course, is an untenable 
position. But, until some devastating correspondent 


writes a ‘‘ letter to the editor,” it is going to be held 
by me. 


* 
* * 


Literature, after all, is something about which one 
may be allowed to be capricious. One’s friends—does 
one choose them, do they choose one, on any grounds 
that could be defended before a jury? Why should 
one be obliged to be entirely rational about literature? 
And in these slipper and dressing-gown talks about 
literary matters, surely a measure of liberty, or of 
license, may be taken. One is not writing biography 
for a work of reference; one is not presuming to grade 
writers in order of merit. One is only babbling of 
things that have pleased one. 


* 
* * 


White, Jeffries and Blackmore are, with all their 
difference from each other, writers to be valued for 
the hold they have on those who care for them at all. 
A great critic, showing me his treasures, which 
included almost incredible ‘‘ association ’’ books, sud- 
denly put before me a volume by a relatively obscure 
author, and said that he would rather part with the 
precious books he had previously given me the privi- 
lege of seeing than with it. For myself, I collect 
neither Blackmore nor any other writer. I look with 
wondering eyes at the shelves of a friend of mine 
who prides himself on having a complete set of the 
autonomous and pseudonymous works of Henry Har- 
land. But when I am, so to speak, unfrocked, or 
subjected to whatever reduction is appropriate to a 
dabbler in literary criticism, the charges against me 
will include an excessive liking for Blackmore. There 
will be other indictments: counsel for the prosecution 
will not forget to mention Ebenezer Jones, among 
others. But a man might come to a_ worse 
end than exile with the works of writers whom he 
overvalues. 


Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Works of Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited by 
Bonamy Dobrée and Geoffrey Webb. 
Nonesuch Press. 3) vols. 63s. 


OTH as dramatist and as architect (and, it might 
be added, as character) Sir John Vanbrugh was 
very much of his time, and it is therefore interesting 
to observe that both his plays and his buildings are 
simultaneously receiving a sympathetic attention which 
would have been denied to them only a few years ago. 
Then he was regarded as a rather uninspired writer 
in a coarse age and as an architect whose work 
deserved all the harsh things said of it by the wits of 
his time. The most that the average reader could 
have summoned to mind about him was that Sheridan 
adapted one of his pieces and that one poet wrote an 
unkind epitaph for him, and that another, seeking for 
one of his masterpieces, sought on until 
There in the mud he did espy 2 
A thing resembling a gooseberry pie. e 
We had better be careful now not to go to the other 
extreme. He was not a great dramatist, nor yet was 
he in the first flight of British architects. But his 
plays are racy and healthily vigorous, and his buildings 
are a part of English history at the time when it was 
natural for it to express itself in brick and stone. 

Fortunately neither Mr. Dobrée nor Mr. Webb 
shows the slightest inclination to lose his head over 
Vanbrugh. Both write with as much moderation as 
discernment and they do not force us, as the price of 
information from experts, to put up with eulogies we 
could not attempt to accept. Mr. Dobrée puts it well 
when he says: 

He is the sensual man, but raised to a power far above the 
mean ; his tastes, his ambitions, his sense of fun are popular ; 
only, being so much higher in vitality, he was able to face 
the world without a spark of meanness or an atom of spite. 
Whatever his faults, and they were after all venial, we cannot 
but like the man. We take him whole-heartedly to ourselves, 
and feel that it would be as absurd to whitewash him as to 
denigrate him. He was not a profound thinker nor a passionate 
poet: he was a genial man of the world who took life as he 
found it (he found it on the whole very good), a lover of 
life, of play, and of work: in fact, hea is what we like to 
regard as the typical honourable Englishman, courteous but 
not too nice, hearty, optimistic, and practical. We shall in 
vain look for the rigour of a Dryden or the exquisiteness of a 
Congreve, but for a breath of a good-humoured and spacious 
England that we hope will never die, we may settle ourselves 
in our chairs with a book of Vanbrugh’s letters or plays. 

It is to be remarked that Mr. Dobrée here puts the 
letters first, and, if this is design, not accident, I am 
inclined to agree with him. Vanbrugh’s letters are 
to a very large extent concerned with his professional 
engagements and this makes it all the more remark- 
able that they should be so extremely readable. He 
was, of course, on intimate terms with his clients, 
even with the formidable Sarah, and there is much in 
his letters besides technical detail. But even when he 
is excited about a load of stone or some detail of con- 
struction he remains readable by managing to com- 
municate his interest in these things. His qualities 
as a writer are innate and personal rather than 
artistic. One values Sir John Vanbrugh more than 
anything he ever wrote, and in the letters one comes 
closest to him. One can hear the man himself talking 
in such a familiar passage as this from a letter to 
Jacob Tonson : 

I desire to make no such Correction of your Manners as to 
Stifle one of your Jokes upon Matrimony: for tho’ the Chain 
shou’d happen to hang a little easy about me, (by a sort of 


Messissippy good fortune); I shall always think of my 
Neighbours as I us’d to do. And if I shou’d Chance at last, 


to come in for a share of their dissappointments, I don’t know, 
whether I cou’d not rouze up a little, 
turn, and reckon, when my Joke was 


ive the matter a new 
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er Tytle, to a Little merryment 

At thus I always thought I 

or I had never Wedd. But more of that, if it comes to the 

Tryal; I hava only now to tell you, My Wife returns 

Compliments. She says she’s Sorry she has not a Sister for 

you; but she knows them that have. And if you'll give her 

Commission, She'll answer for’t to provide at least as well 

for you, as she has done for me. 

When he wrote that he had been married rather less 
than a year, after long scoffing at domesticity, in 
which Tonson had been one of his most enthusiastic 
supporters. The situation, a not uncommon one, is 
plain, but has any man ever set it forth with a breezier 
gusto, with an easier humour? 

It is in such unaffected self-revelations as this that 
Vanbrugh is at his best, and it is just this sort of 
spirit that we value, when we can find it, in the pla 
Naturally, it is not so often to be found there and, 
where it does exist, it lies, so to speak, in isolated beds 
and deposits. What charms us mainly here is high 
spirits, and Vanbrugh had plenty of them. But he is 
not, as Mr. Dobrée says, a passionate poet: he puts 
no passion into his artistry. He was a man so genuine 
and simple that he could not keep himself out of any- 
thing he wrote and the self that he put in is always 
attractive to us. But I would give all three volumes 
of plays for one more volume of letters. 

He certainly needed all his high spirits, for his was a 
life full of crosses. He was badly treated at the Office 
of Works, and the conditions under which he carried 
out his most important work, Blenheim Palace, were 
such as to try the best of good humours. There is 
apparently, though perhaps a little surprisingly, some 
lingering sense of shame at Blenheim concerning the 
treatment he received from the virago Duchess. For 
when Mr. Webb wished to examine the original docu- 
ments in the possession of the present Duke of 
Marlborough he not only met with a blank refusal but 
also received His Grace’s expression of opinion that 
Blenheim Palace is the private house of a private 
Englishman and that there ought to be no discussion 
of the house or its building history either in the news- 
papers or in book form. Sarah was quite as unreason- 
able as that and often much more violent. Nor did 
Vanbrugh improve matters by concerning himself in a 
marriage project for one of her granddaughters. She 
went to war against him and conducted her campaigns 
with much of the skill of her husband and a great deal 
more impetuosity, so that law-suits, accusations of 
perjury, and troubles with contractors who looked to 
him to be paid make up a good part of his life. Yet 
one can hardly doubt that, taking everything together, 
he really enjoyed life. He had, one may surmise, a 
good circulation and a good digestion, and it required 
much adversity to put him out of heart. 

As I have complained here once or twice of books 
that are too small, this seems a suitable opportunity 
to make a mild protest about books that are too large. 
This is a very beautifully designed edition and it is a 
pleasure to possess it. I regret to say that it is by 
no means so great a pleasure to make use of it. It has 
many practical disadvantages, not the least of which is 
its height. There are only two shelves in my house 
which will accommodate it and into one of them it must 
go to the ruin of all rational order. Another is its 
weight, which makes it something of a physical effort 
to read. I have no objection to taking violent exercise, 
but I cannot see why I should have to do so in order 
to read the British dramatists. Further, the line, especi- 
ally with the smaller type used for the critical matter, is 
too long for visual comfort. It appears to me that the 
size of fine editions has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. 


{ Beginning next week, Mr. J. B. Priestley will 
resume his contributions to the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

{ Letters to the Editor are ‘this week held over 
owing to lack of space. 
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EDWARDIANS 


aits of the New Century. 
gg Benn. 12s. 6d. 


HESE sketches of Edwardian celebrities are witty 
ond amusing and show that Mr. Raymond not 
infrequently penetrates beneath the surface. His 

ing study of Edward VII is a balanced piece of 
work which generally avoids the extremes to which 
some writers have been prone. In regard to foreign 
policy, for example, it is not maintained that the 

King’s part was either negligible or predominant. 
There is some exaggeration in writing that the royal 

nce was felt ‘‘ in all things ’’ during these years, 
but on the whole this kind of mistake is avoided. 
Mr. Raymond interestingly suggests that King 

Edward thoroughly enjoyed his métier and that ‘ God 
save the King ’ was not the tune he liked least, 

The reading which is given of the policy of Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, who is the principal Edwardian states- 
man studied, is in some respects less satisfactory. It has 
been said that it is superficial not to judge by appear- 
ances, but it is a rather light interpretation of history to 
ascribe the entente with France largely to the Prime 
Minister’s taste for French novels. No doubt if he 
had chosen, Campbell-Bannerman could have given 
a different turn to foreign policy, but it might not 
perhaps have been quite so easy as Mr. Raymond 
supposes. 

The literary portraits are generally happier. A 
trifle oddly ‘* violence ’’ is selected as the key-note of 
the period—‘‘ hot with Mr. Belloc, cold with Mr. 
Shaw, bland with Mr. Galsworthy.” Bland violence 
is not a perfect phrase for the essential qualities of the 
last, but the other epithets are not inappropriate for 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Shaw. Mr. Raymond thinks the 
violence is to be explained as a reaction against the 
‘nineties and that the Green Carnation made men see 
red. And the literary association of Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloc is amusingly indicated by saying that 
“the two together managed to get on barking or 
biting terms with almost everybody else.” But it may 
be suggested that interest in theology was not 
primarily due to love of a fight. 

A good many of Mr. Raymond’s pages are devoted 
to editors and other journalists. There is an interest- 
ing account of Mr. Garvin, whose Odyssey from wild 
Hibernianism to the dignity and decorum of the 
Observer and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ certainly 
presents features of interest. It prompts Mr. Ray- 
mond to the suggestion that his outstanding quality 
is a gift of rapid but imperfect comprehension, a gift 
which, ‘‘ when combined with a generally high 
mentality and abounding vigour, has perhaps done 
more harm to the world than any other intellectual 
quality.” And he proceeds to observe that “‘ part of 
the perils of the present time is that it is, of all intel- 
lectual qualities, the most apparent in our clever 
people.” 

The criticism of Henry James illustrates very well 
the good and the less good qualities of Mr. Raymond’s 
work. He will please genuine Jacobeans by recalling 
the sentence: ‘‘ The facts were too abysmal for a 
permitted distinctness.” The best of the criticism is 
the contention that James had, after all, an axe to 
grind, namely, the defence of civilization as a whole. 
This is an interesting if not an original view. But 
to dismiss the rest of James as “‘ literary dandyism ”’ 
will not do. The Puritan element in James is referred 
to, but its significance and importance do not seem to 
be fully apprehended, nor does James’s true place in 

evolution of the novel find a proper recognition. 
Max Beerbohm’s parody of James, which is referred 
to, might have served as a warning, for it is the least 
successful of any in the ‘ Christmas Garland.’ 

A considerable number of other Edwardian celeb- 
tities figure in the book: actors, politicians, Press 
magnates, generals and admirals. The short piece on 


By E. T. 


Lord Charles Beresford and Lord Fisher has an 
enlightening and amusing first paragraph : 

One who ought to know, for he had had much experience, 
_once told me that, while it was easy enough to run the War 
Office, it was the very devil to be political head of the 
Admiralty. ‘‘ Generals,’? he said, “‘ are like ballet-girls for 
vanity. Flatter them, and they fall to you, and the one you 
seduce can be depended on to down the others. But that solid 


block of admirals, all of one mind, and that mind opposed to 


yours—whew !”’ 


The combination of seriousness and lightness of 
touch which the use of this story, illustrates so well 
is Mr. Raymond’s chief quality. If he himself has 
not wholly escaped the dangers incidental to ‘‘ rapid 
comprehension ” he has certainly again shown himself 
to be one of ‘‘ our clever people.” 


UNOFFICIAL HISTORY 


A History of England. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Vol. IlI—1348-1525. Methuen. 15s. 


N each of the five parts into which Mr. Belloc has 

divided his history, there appears to be at least one 
important point on which he is obliged to challenge 
what he calls “ official history,’”” by which he means 
the conventionally held opinion. In his first volume, 
it was the usual view that the population of Roman 
Britain was wiped out by the Teutonic invaders. In 
the second, it was the belief that such activities of the 
barons as that which culminated in Magna Carta were 
the foreshadowings of modern liberal movements. In 
this it is the conception of the Middle Ages as all of a 
piece and justly represented by their last century, 
which gave way, in the continuous upward movement 
of mankind, to the Renaissance. The Middle Ages, 
he declares, declined and finally died in the agony 
which gravely affected for the worse the society which 
succeeded it. 

But let no one suppose that he will find in this 
book a revolutionary conception of our history. The 
difference of Mr. Belloc’s reading consists for the 
most part in slight but all-important changes of in- 
terpretation, in slight but all-important shiftings of 
emphasis. The schoolboy who adventures here will 
find little to conflict with the facts he knows from his 
text-books, though he will certainly find a number 
of facts which his text-books do not give him. But 
he will take away with him from the book a very 
different picture, one that, if history interests him at 
all, he will find, to say the least of it, extraordinarily 
exciting and stimulating. 

Mr. Belloc’s re-interpretation is, indeed, so just and 
moderate in itself, so valuable a corrective to the usual 
view, that one is inclined to regret a frequent note 
almost of truculence in the expression of it. Where 
academic history has insisted too much on a man’s 
virtues, he invariably insists with even greater lavish- 
ness on his vices. He overdoes his function of cor- 
rection. Thus, it was well to make perfectly clear the 
base blood and doubtful antecedents of Henry VII. 
The point is important because it illustrates a change 
in the general attitude towards the monarchy which 
would have seemed fantastic only two or three genera- 
tions before; nothing better than the ascension of 
Henry Tudor to the throne brings home to one’s mind 
the fact, on which Mr. Belloc is rightly insisting, 
that the whole spirit of society was changing with 
astonishing rapidity throughout the fifteenth century. 
But he so many times repeats in so bitter a tone of 
scorn that the Tudors sprang from the liaison of an 
obscure Welsh groom with the widow of Henry V 
that the reader ends by receiving an impression of 
positive personal dislike. Mr. Belloc may, perhaps, 
think that these vivid and vigorous methods are 
necessary in order to drive home his novel opinions. 
If he does, he underrates the extent of what he has 
already achieved. For in many points his view of 
history has already established itself in the ordinary 
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educated mind. By his persistent and lucid argument 
he has made most persons of open and curious mind 
overhaul their views of such episodes as the Saxon 
and Norman Conquests, the Reformation, the Civil 
Wars, and the Revolution of 1688. We no longer 
take so much of our history for granted as we did, 
and it is to him that, in large part, this salutary change 
in our attitude is due. This makes it all the more 
regrettable that this full and final statement of a main 
part of his doctrine should be marred by certain faults 
of tone, which will prevent its effect from being as 
far-reaching as one could have wished. 

Of the merits of the history as narrative there is 
but little room to speak, but Mr. Belloc’s excellence 
in this department is already well enough known. 
Perhaps it will be enough to say that he succeeds in 
making the military side of the Wars of the Roses 
intelligible. 


THE THEATRE ADVANCING 


Parties of the Play. By Ivor Brown. Benn. 
8s. 6d. 


R. IVOR BROWN is one of those rare writers 

about the theatre whose enthusiasm has not been 
dulled by experience or twisted by crankiness inherent 
or assumed. He brings to each one of the intermin- 
able procession of first nights a clear eye and a fresh 
mind. With a verbal wit that enables his readers to 
take the stiff jump lightly, Mr. Brown has put his 
experiences into this pregnant work, but ‘ Parties of 
the Play ’ is not a book to be treated lightly. It can- 
not be read quickly; it is a book to be ‘‘ chewed and 
digested.”’ 

According to Mr. Brown the parties of the play are 
the Actor, the Author, and the Producer, and it is 
not until the penultimate chapter (and that a brief 
one) that he contemplates ‘‘ The Other Partner ’’— 
the Public. Down to the time of Ibsen on the Con- 
tinent and Mr. Shaw here, it was the actor who 
swayed the realm of the theatre, and the players 
counted for more than the play. They did not give 
place without some terrific battles in which all their 
strength was put into the field. Quoting from G. B. S. 
(writing in 1895): ‘‘ We critics can now at last outdo 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt if we have a mind to; for we 
have just had two Mrs. Ebbsmiths to compare, beside 
a fourth Fedora, and Duse and Bernhardt playing ‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias’ and Sudermann’s ‘ Heimat’ 
against one another at Daly’s Theatre and at Drury 
Lane.’’ The reign of the Actor, however, was draw- 
ing to a close; behind its eyes and ears the public’s 
intelligence was developing and the time had come 
for the ‘‘ man with something to say.’’ The Author 
had arrived, and ‘‘ bringing intelligent, sensitive and 
imaginative minds into the theatre,’’ he reacted upon 
the players in a way which prompts Mr. Brown’s 
pertinent question: ‘‘ What great actress with a par- 
ticle of brain would not rather play Saint Joan than 
Fedora? ’’ The theatre was no longer the place for 
‘* the relief of Tired Business Men and Tireless Idle 
Women,’’ and the art of acting did not rest upon 
‘* physical qualities and on natural gifts, but on truth, 
observation and the direct study of nature.’’ By this 
new theatre ‘‘ a more intelligent type of person was 
attracted since a more intelligent type of person went 
to see him act.’’ 

The day of the Author brought the dawn to that 
interesting type of innovator, the Producer. Then 
the war came, and out of its violence the expres- 
sionist producer, whose outbreak, though we have 
heard its echoes from the Continent, our stage has 
withstood. He achieved ‘‘ a ferocity of presentation, 
and it was natural that expressionism should flourish 
in the hectic social conditions of Europe after the 
war. It was a feverish response to the fevered tur- 
moil of the nations’’—one which ‘‘ expressed the 


vortex of Central Europe in defeat; and in Russia 
where upheaval was followed by a reconstruction ped 
violent as the catastrophe itself, it was obvious that 
the Revolution’s ‘ prolet-cult’ would uproot all art 
forms connected with the old bourgeois stability.” This 
newer drama was conceived ‘‘ in terms of politics and 
politics in terms of machine-guns and prison cells.” 
Mr. Brown has reached the conclusion that this is the 
day of the producer who “ has far more to do than 
prevent clumsiness and muddled movement ’’; hj, 
job is not finished when he sees that the Author’s 
lines have ‘‘ got across.’”’ He is, in the newest 
theatre, ‘‘ the man who takes over a half-formed wish 
and renders it into an act of will,” and because people 
of to-day prefer rather to look than to listen, he has 
pressed a new type of Artist-Designer into service, 

While balancing the claims of actor, author, and 
producer, Mr. Brown has not, I think, sufficiently 
observed his public. He admits “‘ its power to feed 
or to starve,’’ which ‘‘ draws the artist to its service,” 
and declares that ‘‘the history of the art of the theatre 
must be partly moulded by the history of the audi- 
ence.”’ Is it too much to hope that these words may 
be taken as a hopeful indication that this lively and 
thought-compelling book may be followed by a study 
of the reaction of the audiences upon the development 
of the art of the theatre? Indeed, in a significant 
sentence he admits the attraction which the subject 
holds for him and I hope that the success this 
book so fully deserves will encourage him to enlighten 
us in a similar way upon this ‘‘ fourth party,’’ which 
‘* remains something of a mystery.”’ 

‘ Parties of the Play’ is the last word about the 
theatre—and the best)! It is the product of witty 
wisdom, rich experience, and intelligence of the highest 
kind. 

ALFRED WaArEING 


POPULATION 


Proceedings of the World Population 
Conference. Edited by Margaret Sanger. 
Arnold. 20s. 


| attra is a subject in which it has sud- 
denly become imperative to learn the answer to a 
set of problems without anyone having taken the 
trouble to analyse the factors from which a scientific 
solution must be worked out. The very limited number 
of scientists who are engaged in such research are 
little heard, because they know they have little to say, 
while a group of amateur sociologists seize upon the 
ridiculously inadequate data available and add them 
up to make whatever result their prejudices suggest. 

Nothing could illustrate so well the elementary 
stage in which the science of population remains as 
this useful verbatim account of the Conference held 
last autumn at Geneva. The diametrically opposite 
views expressed by the assembled experts were not 
due to personal bias or extreme faults of outlook, from 
which the discussions were remarkably free, but simply 
to the fact that so long as the greater part of the 
evidence required remains to be collected, a reasonable 
man has free choice between several irreconcilable 
opinions. Only accumulation of data can show what 
is the exception and what the rule. 

The cardinal merit of this book is that it comes to 
no conclusions whatever. The papers presented upon 
various aspects of exploration are printed in full with 
the discussions which followed them and with certain 
supplementary papers which they provoked; the 
reader is left to form his own impressions. This, 
clearly, is the only way in which a real advance can 
be made. The special pleading and carefully selected 
instances of the typical caterer for a popular audience 
certainly leave a strong feeling that something must 
be done; but they do not prove anything. Nothing 
could be more childish than these persistent attempts 
to deduce far-reaching principles and policies from 
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next to no data, often of an untrustworthy kind. The 

pers which make up this book are, with all their 
shortcomings, the work of people who know what 
they are talking about, and know that every phrase 
they use must be defensible against such a body of 
expert critics as has only on this one occasion been 
gathered at the same place. Some of the criticism 
directed against accepted views forms perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book. 

A paper stressing the well-known differential fertility 
of the various social classes drew from a Swedish 
member a surprising account of the present situation 
in Stockholm, where the higher classes have the 
higher birth-rate almost in direct ratio to their income. 
Such differential fertility, therefore, is not only a very 
modern phenomenon but is not universal and is 
apparently on the decline; its alleged tendency to 
multiply the less desirable elements at the expense of 
the better ones may not be so strong as is believed. 
The suggestion that poor types are the result not of 
bad heredity but of bad environment meets the con- 
vincing reply : 

You cannot, by a good environment, make a stock inherently 
defective otherwise than defective, The conditions of environ- 
ment, instead of improving a defective stock, must consistently 
widen the gap between the inherently good and the inherently 
bad, for the reason that the inherently good stocks are capable 
of taking advantage of the environment which you improve, 
whilst the defective stocks are inherently incapable of taking 
that advantage. 

The same observer asserts from a_ considerable 
experience that 

There is in existence a race of chronic pauper stocks, breed- 
ing together in and through the community, closely inter- 
married, not to any extent recruited from the normal 
population nor sensibly diminished by the agencies for human 
improvement, education and the other environmental conditions. 
Indeed the general rise in the standard of living appears to 
have no effect upon this community save an improvement in 
personal comfort and an increase in survival. . .. A few 
thousand family stocks probably provide the great burden of 
inherent defectives which the community has to bear. 

The belief that ravages of plague or famine are made 
good by a rise in fertility is thrown under suspicion 
by Mr. C. S. Elton’s work on small mammals, which 
shows that on the contrary fertility is highest when 
the population is at its densest. 


. POEMS OLD AND NEW 


Nine Poems by V. With an Introduction on 
Mrs. Arthur Clive. Scholartis Press. 5s. 6d. 

Nets to Catch the Wind. By Elinor Wylie. 
Knopf. 3s. 6d. 

Black Armour. By Elinor Wylie. Secker. 53s. 


.: might be reasonably argued that, in a world con- 
taining too much indifferent verse, it were better to 
begin destroying what we already possess than 
to continue searching in the waste-paper baskets 
of the past. But if that argument be set aside, and 
the general value of these resuscitations be assumed, 
there can be no more proper candidate for our atten- 
tion than Caroline Clive (1801—1873), of whom Mr. 
Eric Partridge, in an excellent introduction, writes 
with discreet enthusiasm. In her own day the lady 
achieved a certain fame with her novel, ‘ Paul Ferroll,’ 
the story of a wife-murderer who wins, by good works 
and noble sentiments, the esteem of his fellows, a man, 
however, ‘‘ in whom ” (said the author) ‘‘ conscience 
is superseded by intellect.” Her verse reveals her as 
a thoughtful, sensitive woman who, although a 
Victorian in spirit as well as birth, cultivated the 
poetic manners of the Augustans. These two stan- 


zas from ‘ The Grave’ suggest an obvious eighteenth- 
century affinity : 
They to the verge have follow’d what they, love, 
And on th’ insuperable threshold stand : 


With cherished names its speechless calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasp’d hand. 


But vainly there they seek their soul’s relief, 

And of th’ obdurate Grave its prey implore; 
Till Death himself shall medicine their grief, 

Closing their eyes by those they wept before. 
~This is uninspired and derivative, if you will, but it 
is not without virtue. It is sincere, dignified, and 
sonorous; and one cannot be surprised that this poet 
won the applause of her contemporaries. 

Miss Elinor Wylie’s poetical exercises are distin- 
guished rather for their cunning craftsmanship and 
incidental graces than for that ultimate and definable 
quality which makes poetry a significant communica- 
tion of what is otherwise incommunicable. Her verse 
is clever, neatly turned, nimble-witted, and sometimes 
epigrammatic; but the glow it must induce in the 
responsive reader is no more than a recognition of 
the author’s quick intelligence and technical dexterity. 
In the first (which we assume, at a venture, to be the 
earlier) of her two volumes, she makes confession of 
Puritanism, in verses whose every epithet we feel to 
have been carefully, too carefully, chosen : 

Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 

There’s something in this richness that I hate, 

I love the look, austere, immaculate, 

Of landscapes drawn in pearly monotones. 

There’s something in my very blood that owns 

Bare hills, cold silver on a sky of slate, 

A thread of water, churned to milky spate 

Streaming through slanted pastures fenced with stones. 
But in ‘ Black Armour’ she cultivates the exotic, if 
not the bizarre, making considerable play with curious 
allegory and hard, bright imagery. 


A LITERARY LIFE 


Memories and Notes. By 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


ANTE justly compares the autobiographer to the 

successful swimmer, who gets with shortened 
breath to the far shore and turns to _ look 
across the perilous water. Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins—‘‘ I mistakenly contracted an alias early in 
life and have never been able to get rid of it ’’—has 
just taken such a look back, with excellent results for 
the reading public. It is more than thirty years 
since we learnt to take a lively interest in the 
hygiene of Mr. Carter’s nose and wondered anxiously 
how the king was to be extracted from the castle of 
Zenda—a problem which the author tells us that he 
had himself considerable difficulty in solving. One of 
the last letters written by Robert Louis Stevenson 
was to congratulate Mr. Hawkins on that ‘“‘ very 
spirited and gallant little book ’’; this seems to be 
quite ancient history. Mr. Hawkins confesses that he 
had but ‘‘ the success of a season,’’ but there are few 
writers who have given us more honest and healthy 
pleasure with a succession of novels which, while never 
attaining the first rank, yet uniformly merit a high 
place in the second. 

Mr. Hawkins, we think, has written nothing better 
than this modest and dignified account of his own 
happy and laborious life, illumined as it is on every 
page with that urbane and lambent humour of which 
he owns a special mastery. He tells many good 
stories of the famous people whom he has known. 
One of the most curious embodies a very unex- 
pected confession by George Meredith. The talk had 
turned on a competition for advertising Limericks 
which was highly popular in 1908, and Mr. Hawkins 
mentioned that he had competed without success. ‘‘I’ve 
sent in some, too,’’ said Meredith. ‘‘I send them in in 
my nurse’s name. But I’ve never got a prize either."’ 

There is an interesting account of Sir Henry 
Thompson’s famous “ octaves,’’ and an amusing 
anecdote of Thackeray. But Mr. Hawkins ought to 
know his Dickens better than to say that David 
Copperfield’s rooms were on the first floor in Buck- 
ingham Street; they were ‘‘ at the top of the house,”’ 


Anthony Hope. 


near the first escape. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Conflicts. By Stefan Zweig. Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d. 
Prelude to a Rope for Myer. By L. Steni. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Bull among China. By Diane Boswell. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 
In Such a Night. By Babette Deutsch. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 


WARDS the end of ‘ Conflicts’ I encountered, 
to my surprise, this passage: 

Is it through indolence, cowardice, or shortness of sight 
that they [contemporary novelists] are one and all content to 
portray the brightly lighted margin of life, where the senses 
disport themselves in the open, and pay due respect to the 
rules and regulations? Is that why they never plumb the 
depths and explore the cellarage of the heart, where the for- 
midable realities of passion, phosphorescent in the obscurity, 
have their abode, tearing and rending one another, coupling 
and reproducing their kind, in their manifold fantastical 
forms? Do the fire and destructiveness of the elemental im- 
pulses terrify these authors? Do they shrink from the stench 
of burning blood? Do they fear to soil their delicate hands 
by touching the weaknesses of mankind? 


A strange inquiry, and one to which I should be 
inclined to answer, on behalf of ‘‘ these authors,’’ No, 
a thousand times No. Not only is Herr Stefan Zweig’s 
own book a refutation of this charge of mealy-mouth- 
edness, the works of Mr. Steni, Miss Boswell, and 
Miss Deutsch all protest with clarion tongues against 
it. They have explored the cellarage of the heart, even 
its wine-cellarage. 

Herr Zweig writes in an old-fashioned style, with 
an air of leisure, with long introductory passages, 
general reflections, tragic gestures, and a complete in- 
difference to seeming or being ridiculous. All this gives 
an impression of spaciousness and ease, and is a 
pleasant contrast to the tight, niggardly, cautious, 
self-conscious methods of many modern novelists, who 
believe that to be brief is to be witty and that the more 
their style discards its coverings the more interest- 
ing it is likely to be. The ‘‘ conflicts’’ are all (as 
the extract suggests) of a painful nature, fiery and pas- 
sionate : and the cellarage from which they are drawn 
has none of the characteristics of a cold storage. Of 
the three stories, ‘ Four and Twenty Hours in 
a Woman’s Life’ is the most interesting; ‘ A Failing 
Heart ‘ the most pathetic; and ‘ An Episode in Early 
Life ’ (founded on a difficult theme which Herr Zweig 
manages with great delicacy) the most painful. The 
heroine of the twenty-four hours’ crowded, but not 
exactly glorious life, is an English woman, ‘‘ reserved 
and aristocratic,’ always knowing ‘‘ when to be 
friendly and companionable,’’ but possessing ‘‘ that 
indescribable self-consciousness peculiar to the English, 
which enables them without offence to break off a 
conversation when they have had enough of it.’’ This 
being the case it seems odd that she should have con- 
fided to a total stranger, and a man, a many-years- 
old secret which had coloured her life: the story of 
how, at the risk of her honour, she had tried to purge 
another total stranger of his passion for gambling. 
But in this, as in the succeeding stories, Herr Zweig 
is helped by his own lack of self-criticism. His sub- 
ject intoxicates him, and induces a kind of ardour in 
the warmth and glow of which motives and actions 
that would have seemed incredible in a thinner, colder 
imaginative medium suddenly become convincing. 
There is real emotional power under all his panoply of 
rhetoric and trickery and empressement., 

This is also true of ‘ Prelude to a Rope for Myer.” 
Mr. Steni tells the story of the young Jew, Myer, 
thriving proprietor of a kinema, whose love for his 
mistress is so near to hate that in the end he kills 


her. Their relationship is very curious, a genuine 
vintage from the heart’s cellarage: 

“* You're a pretty filthy girl, Lorrie: you know that? You're 

a damned murderess ” [among much else she happened not 

to be that] ‘‘ and you’ll do a murder one of these fine days, in 


that temper that makes you lose your head and go mad 
You will, I swear it. . . .” 


At that moment she could have flung her arms round his 
neck and kissed him, exclaiming at the blessed sound of his 
words. For she was so happy that he had not threatened to 
kill her or to do her any bodily harm, and had not said any 
horrible or atrocious thing. . . . 

Poor Lorrie, on what frail straws did her happiness 
depend, when endearments such as the foregoing could 
cheer her! She is, however, utterly odious and, though 
one pities her, one cannot sympathize with her. This 
is just as well, for the story is so sinister and dread- 
ful that a touch of pathos would make it unbearable. 
It is a curious thing that though the analysis of 
Myer’s emotions makes the murder convincing, the 
outward circumstances of his life are less persuasive. 
To reconcile the Myer who strangled his mistress 
because she hit him in the face with her hand-bag 
with the hard-headed business-man who thought of 
little but money and was making a large income out 
of his kinema, is not easy. But this is a small defect 
to set against Mr. Steni’s triumph in making credible 
a nearly motiveless murder. The imaginative insight 
he displays as he hurries Myer to his doom is most 
remarkable. He shows how the wretched man’s every 
sensation, even such an ordinary one as drinking tea, 
was poisoned and corrupted by the venom at work 
within him: 

Myer sipped the tea slowly, and his teeth chattered slightly 
on the cup. The liquid seemed to be floating down into a 
void, and in no way did it warm him up, or do anything to 
him except give him the idea of a liquid that fell over the 
top of a gloomy precipice, into a blank mist of dark substance 
which seemed to have no bottom. She had hit him, he 
thought, she had hit him; and with the metal clasp of a 
handbag besides. It had drawn blood, it had given him 
excruciating pain, it had knocked out the bottom of the world 
for him. And this infernal wound was smarting; it kept on 
smarting and smarting! 

To the thousand small influences of life that blunt 
emotion and distract and frustrate intention Mr. Steni 
is blind. To suit his purposes, he endows character 
with an extreme suggestibility and deprives it of the 
non-conductive tracts and water-tight compartments 
which safeguard the ordinary mind from the onslaughts 
of a single mood. Seen by the light of common day 
his world crumbles. But he daubs his picture with the 
smoke of hell, and thus illuminated it makes a power- 
ful appeal to the imagination. To find a parallel in 
horror one must go back to ‘ The House with the 
Green Shutters.’ 

Miss Diane Boswell is another author who prefers 
the flights of the imagination to the sober paths of 
verisimilitude. In her earlier book, ‘ Posterity,’ she 
explored the future. Now she is concerned with the 
present; but what a present! Olivia is a rich widow 
of a restless, dominating temperament. She must 
save herself from dullness; she must have worship. 
She decides to break up her home and go abroad. 
But first she must sell her collection of china. In 
answer to her advertisement, a Scandinavian of 
gigantic stature arrives and gives her a cheque for 
the whole of it. The cheque is dishonoured; but 
Olivia takes no proceedings, for the moment, because 
she has fallen in love with the large blond beast. By 
a coincidence she meets him again, on the boat train, 
and the rest of the story turns on this pleasing theme: 
will she be able to transform him from her lover into 
her husband, by threatening to sue him for the sum he 
owes her—a sum she well knows he is unable to pay? 
Miss Boswell develops her idea with much subtlety. 
Ondarson himself, the adventurer whose crude self- 
seeking troubles Olivia’s exquisite world, never to my 
thinking quite comes to life; but Olivia with her 
violent, conflicting emotions, her passion, her posses- 
siveness, and her vindictiveness, is an unforgettable 
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re, and of herself would make ‘ Bull Among China ’ 
an enthralling and stimulating book. 

Miss Babette Deutsch is too conscious of her clever- 
ness, but she is clever, nevertheless. A house-warm- 
ing party of worthless, pleasure-loving people is dis- 
turbed by one of the guests giving birth to a child. 
Miss Deutsch, considering this event through the 
eyes of half a dozen different characters, oscillates 
violently between cynicism and sentimentalism. But 
her people are drawn too faintly to give life to the 
problem which their predicament creates. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Nymph and the Satyr. By H. Warner 
Allen. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


Héléne D’Aurignac was inspired by what her 
father considered ‘‘ something very like a 
grande passion ’’ for a brilliant young politician, Paul 
Garnier, who thought himself destined to be the 
saviour of France and the greatest statesman in 
Europe. She married him, and did her best to help 
him in his political ambitions. But, unfortunately, 
Garnier’s possession of a beautiful wife made him a 
powerful enemy in the person of one Montilla, a news- 
paper proprietor of great wealth, who veiled his 
Greek origin under a Spanish name, and whose 
sobriquet of ‘‘ The Black Panther ”’ sufficiently indi- 
cated his character. Unfortunately, too, Garnier’s 
patriotic and political zeal led him to embark on a 
dangerous foreign correspondence and tortuous nego- 
tiations abroad, by which he hoped to avert the 
coming war with Germany; and certain letters of his, 
which out of their context gave a curious colour to 
his proceedings, fell into Montilla’s hands. The con- 
ventional plot dealing with seduction, politics and 
spurious copies of compromising letters is then 
varied with considerable skill, and Mr. Allen is to be 
congratulated upon the vivid picture of French poli- 
tical life which he sketches. But his characters are 


curiously like types, and the book reads remarkably 
like a translation. 


“And If You Don’t——”’ By Edward Jacomb. 
Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


A blackmailing Bishop with an inordinate fondness 
for champagne, is possibly a conceivable—though 
certainly an unlikely—character. But the Bishop of 
Coldharbour passes the bounds of credibility. Bishops 
may be scoundrels—let us concede that for the sake 
of argument—but they are seldom vulgarians. Nor— 
it is a minor point, but one on which Mr. Jacomb 
appears to need some reassurance—do they neglect to 
shave. Really this sort of thing will not do. There 
are limits even to the possibilities of farce, and those 
limits have been exceeded in this somewhat strenuous 
distortion of modern life. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Rollicking Chronicles of Touchard-Lafosse. I: According 
to the Cardinal. Translated by G. S. Taylor. Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 


IT is not at all difficult to understand why Touchard-Lafosse, 
who wrote in the manner of Dumas, and on the same subjects, 
never achieved the same fame. As Mr. Taylor observes in his 
foreword, he was not so “ rollicking *” as Dumas (then why 
select that very word for the title!), nor so manly and vigorous ; 
he keeps us dallying in ladies’ boudoirs (where his conversation 
is not always of the cleanest); and even when we get away into 
a more invigorating atmosphere his dramatic effects are often 
painfully weak. In the famous episode of Anne of Austria’s 


shoulder-knot (or was it necklace?) D’Artagnan’s adventures 
disappear ; and the final defeat and exposure of the Cardinal 
takes place, not at a Court ball, but in a miserable hole-and- 
corner way in somebody’s bedroom. 

One disadvantage, however, he does share with Dumas—and 
that is the weakness of his English translations. When a lady 


Mr. Taylor renders it: “ That negligible state of her toilet.’’ 


When Buckingham and the Queen are nearly caught together 
in a church at night, an excited attendant rushes up panting : 
“Do not be afraid any longer without reason; the danger is 
past!’’ And so on. If Mr. Taylor goes on with the book, 


only part of which is apparently translated here, he should 
really take more pains. 


Unknown Somerset. By Donald Maxwell. The Bodley Head. 
lds. 


THE value of Mr. Donald Maxwell’s book lies rather in its 
illustrations (which are excellent) than in its letterpress. In 
the latter he is somewhat discursive for a writer on topography. 
He has, of set purpose, eliminated much from his survey of 
Somerset. ‘‘ Of Taunton and Wells,” he writes, ‘‘ of Bath and 
the Caves of Cheddar, and even of Old Glastonbury, I have 
not so much as written a line or shown a drawing.’’ Yet he 
has found the space in a book of scarcely more than two hundred 
pages to present the reader with a summary of English church 
history from the period of the Reformation up to the present 
time, his excuse being that a former rector of Frome Selwood 
was once prosecuted for alleged ritualistic practices! Apart 
from these occasional divagations into the realm of the 
irrelevant, there is much of interest in these pages. Mr. 
Maxwell writes with genuine enthusiasm for his subject, and _ 
in the course of his wanderings through a Somerset that is 
perhaps less ‘“‘ unknown ”’ than he imagines he has encountered 
many quaint characters. Of them all we like best the pious 
old Nonconformist who held to the belief that Christ when a boy 
might have come to Priddy. ‘I always say to the lads in 
my Bible class,” he observed to Mr. Maxwell, “‘ that perhaps 


when He was a lad like one of them, He walked up the road 
where they walk.”’ 


The — of Henry James. By Van Wyck Brooks. Cape. 
s. 6d. 


IT was as if Henry James had been born with a nostalgia 
for Europe, that far-away paradise. And in his father’s house 
Europe was all about him, in books, in pictures and in marble 
busts. He grew up in the illusion that over the sea was an 
ancient continent full of abbeys, castles, mansions, gardens, 
and works of art, whose aristocratic owners strolled gracefully 
through life in a golden, mellow atmosphere of civilized luxury, 
guarded from contact with a rough world by a wall of taboos 
and conventions. He regarded Europe as “‘ The Great Good 
Place ” where art flourished, where he, as an artist, would be 
welcomed, by people who would understand and appreciate him. 
Mr. Brooks makes this quite clear by abundant quotation from 
James’s novels and correspondence. ‘‘ The characters in his 
early novels,’ he says, “‘ are not as a rule quite sure of what 
they want in Europe, though they all exist for the sake of 
getting there. What they are sure of is that they want to 
escape from America.”’ Mr. Brooks suggests that James 
never quite dispelled this romantic vision of the old world. 
He came to Europe as a pilgrim goes to Jerusalem. Of course, 
it was not long before his mind, which was a fine one, per- 
ceived how foolish he had been; “‘ the best people ” in Europe 
were not “the better sort, the finer grain,’’ they were very 
ordinary persons, and in England, especially, had no interest 
at all in art. But his heart refused to give up its idea of 
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Europe. Since the ideal did not exist the mind was commanded 
to invent it, and did so, marvellously weaving into a subtle 
web of words those involved, intricate tales about a point of 
view or a question of etiquette. Mr. Brooks describes the later 
novels as ‘‘ the fruits of an irresponsible imagination, of a 
deranged sense of values, of a mind working in the void. .. . 
Magnificent pretensions, petty performances.’? This sounds a 
harsh verdict when isolated from the text, but those who read 
this fine piece of literary criticism will discover how carefully 
the author has presented the case against Henry James and 
will agree that he is the more convincing because he admires 
and respects the subject of his analysis. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or prejudice 
subsequent review. Where a book is not yet published, the 
date of publication is added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue Way tHE Wor-p 1s Goinc. By H. G. Wells. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Princess oF BaByton. By M. de Voltaire. The Nonesuch 
Press. Limited Edition. 15s. 

A delightfully produced edition of a brilliant but, on this side 
of the Channel, not very well known book. 
LETTERS OF A JEWISH FATHER TO HIS Son. By Ben Eliezer. 

Murray. 10s. 6d. 

A study of the Jews, in not only their obvious aspects. The 
book contains character-studies of more or less typical Jews. 
Tue EnciisH Rocug. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. 


Routledge. 25s. 

WANDERINGS IN MEDIEVAL Lonpon. By Charles Pendrill. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

INSTINCT AND Pgrsonatity. By A. Campbell Garnett. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Lire or Lorp Curzon. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Ronaldshay. Vol. I. Benn, 21s. (March 9.) 

Undoubtedly one of the most important biographies of the 
year. 

Tue Lire anp Genius oF T. W. H. Crostanp. By W. Sorley 
Brown. Palmer. 21s. 

Crosland, within his limits, was a very remarkable personage. 
This biography may be on too generous a scale, but he deserves 
recognition. 

Louis XIV. By C. S. Forester. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

An attempt to meet the demand for a popular work on “ the 
greatest French ruler before Napoleon.” 

Sir Water RaeicH. By Milton Waldman. The Bodley Head. 
(The Golden Hind Series.) 12s. 6d. 

Reputations. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. Murray. 12s. 

PASSCHENDAELE AND THE SOMME. By Hugh Quigley. Methuen. 
6s 


Racuet. By James Agate. Mary Suetrey. By Richard Church. 
Gerald Howe. (Representative Women.) 3s. 6d. each. 
(March 8.) 

Tue Lire anp Times or ‘Atf ‘fsA. By Harold Bowen. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
‘ie Heticon Series: Eprruacamion. By Edmund Spenser ; 
Tue Eve or St. Acnes. By John Keats. The Bodley 
Head. 2s. each. 
Poison Gas. By Norman Anglin. Cape. 5s. 
A Nortuern Hoxmay. By Margot Robert Adamson. Cobden- 


Sanderson. 5s. 
Seven Baskets oF Prose Poems. By Puran Singh. Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Tue Dracon anp THE Lotus. By Crosbie Garstin. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 
With about seventy illustrations by the author. i 
travel in China, written from an entirely unconventional point 


A record of 


of view. 

ADVENTURES IN ARABIA. By W. B. Seabrook. Harrap. 

ADVENTURES IN THE Bic Busu. By Cyril Grant Lane. 
son. 18s. 

From Turee Yacuts. By Conor O’Brien. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 
Hutchin- 


TRANSLATIONS 
Dostoevsky. By Julius Meier-Graefe. Translated by Herbert 
H. Marks. Routledge. 


Lorp GREY AND THE Wortp War. By Hermann Lutz. Trans- 
lated by E. W. Dickes. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tue Gateway To Lire. By Frank Thiess. Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Days or THE Kinc. By Bruno Frank. Translated by H. 
T. Lowe-Porter. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

CAvALLERIA RusTICANA AND OTHER Stories. By Giovanni Verga. 


—= 


Tue MiracGe oF Versaittes. By Hermann Stegemann. Trans- 
i lated by R. T. Clark. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d, 
APOLEON IN Captivity. Translated and Edited b li 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 
Tue Axe. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by Arthur G. Chater 


Knopf. 12s. 6d. 
FICTION 
In MoonticHt. By James Stephens. Macmillan, 
s. 6d. 
THe YeELLoOw Corsair. By James W. Bennett. Hamilton 
7s. 6d j 


<< ae By Walton Hall Smith. Allen and Unwin, 

s. 6d. 

Dim Star. By Hannah Yates. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

By Margaret Rivers Larminie (Mrs. R. Tragett). 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Tue House or Wincate. By Martin Heritage. 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 
Tue YOuNG Man. 

7s. 6d. 


Hurst and 


By E. M. Delafield. Hutchinson, 


REPRINTS 


Tue Ducny EpDITION OF THE TALES AND ROMANCES OF Sir 
ARTHUR QuitLerR-CoucH. 1—4; Degap Man’s Rock; Tur 
ASTONISHING History OF Troy Town; NoucGuts axp 
Crosses ; THE SPLENDID Spur. Dent. 3s. 6d. each. 

The earlier stories of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch were written 
in a prose so choice that collectors may well delight in the 
opportunity of securing this edition. 

Weir oF HERMISTON AND THE MISADVENTURES OF JOHN NicHoL- 
SON; CaTRIONA; THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. (Illustrated). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. each. 

A very agreeable edition, at a very low price. 

Tue Bazaar aND Orner Stories. By Martin Armstrong; A 
Poor Man’s Housg. By Stephen Reynolds. Cape (The 
Travellers’ Library). 3s. 6d. each. 


The date of publication of the series of reprints, entitled 
‘ Constable’s Miscellany,’ mentioned in our last issue in ‘ New 
Books at a Glance,’ is March 8. 


ay 


The Book that has 
Stirred a Continent! 


THE 
REVOLT OF 
MODERN YOUTH 


By 
JUDGE BEN LINDSEY 
and 
WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


The story of Judge Lindsey’s life work, which has 
aroused universal interest and caused a world-wide 
sensation—the Juvenile Court at Denver, Colorado, 
U.S.A. 


George Bernard Shaw says :— 

“The law that what is done cannot be undone holds 
valid of good as well as of evil, and nothing can 
unmake your record.” 


H. G. Wells says :— p. 
“You are doing great work, simply and adequately. 


This is a book that every thinking person will read. 
10/6 net 


BRENTANO’S 
2 Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Translated by D. H. Lawrence. Cape. 


The Saturdav Review 


THE sxccessfui man of action is a man of thought. He does 
not grudge the long hours spent in planning, in company with 
a black-visaged pipe and a pouch of Three Nuns. It is 
indeed remarkable how many deep-thinking men choose this 
particular tobacco, and are ready to pay an extra penny or so 
an ounce for the help and inspiration to be drawn from its 
fragrant clouds, the faultless quality of its noble blend, the 


slow, cool, even burning of its curious discs. 


? { 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
1/2 


an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revizew in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 

RULES 

1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and its price must not exceed a guinea. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

‘4. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
wondon, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 

For particulars of our QuaRTERLY COMPETITION apply to the 
Acrostic Editor. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 311 
(First of the 23rd Quarter.) 
PoEMS BY ONE WHO, WHEN VICTORIA REIGNED, 
As LaurREATE BaRD BOTH WEALTH AND HONOURS GAINED. 
THIS OF A MISSING TRAVELLER TELLS THE TALE, 
THAT CHANTS A KNIGHT’S SEARCH FOR THE HOLy Grail. 
A wind; beheaded, ’tis a mountain bull. 
Two-fifths of queen whose end of tears was full. 
Curtail the fairest city of these realms. 
“* The moan of doves in immemorial elms.’’ 
From oriental inn extract the core. 
Of lethal weapons it contains a store. 
Reverse one who has skill to test your gold. 
Aridity, in which defeat behold. 
The point of time when count of years began. 
‘* A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.’* 
* Pope. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 309 
(Last but one of the 22nd Quarter) 
A Saint: A BoOK, NOT WRITTEN BY THE SAME, 
But BY ANOTHER OF A DIFFERENT NAME. 
— TREVES WAS MY BIRTHPLACE AND MILAN My HOME. 
— ‘* THE FUNERAL ORATION OF OLD RoME.” 
Poor beast, with sins of a whole people freighted ! 
By woman’s hand to die this king was fated. 
That we will not be! Let’s be up and doing! 
French town curtail that some have been a-wooing. 
From three united nothing take away. 
What harder is than this ’twere hard to say. 
Of solitary Saturn the dark daughter. 
In eighteen-twelve, O, what a scene of slaughter ! 
** Here Sorrow sits.”” Well, then, take off her head! 
10. Last of the last remove, and you’ll be sped. 


11. The Sultans here bestowed their many ladies. 

. 12. To him addressed the Cambrian bard’s tirade is. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 309 

S capegoa T 1A certain woman cast an upper millstone 

A bimelec H! upon Abimelech’s head and brake his skull. 

I dl E Judges ix, 53 

N an Cy 2 Hail thou Goddess, sage and holy, 

“_ r Io Hail divinest Melancholy, 

A daman T . . . to our weaker view, 

M elanchol Y2 Ore laid with black staid Wisdoms hue. 

gR ie F Thee bright-hair’d Vesta long of yore 

me ~Ga_ To solitary Saturn bore. 

S eragli O Milton, Il Penseroso. 


E dwar D® 3 See Gray’s well-known ode, ‘ The Bard.’ 


Acrostic No. 309.—The winner is Mr. H. V. M. Pollock, 
Meadows, Radipole, Weymouth, who has selected as his prize 
‘Last Post’ by Ford Madox Ford, published by Duckworth 
and reviewed in our. columns on February 18 under the title 
of ‘New Fiction.’ Seven other competitors chose this book, 
19 named ‘ The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico,’ 18 ‘ Sundry 
Great Gentlemen,’ 12 ‘ Marching Spain,” etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A, de: V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, Miss Rosa 


C. Burley, Carlton, Clam, A. W. Cooke, J. R. Cripps, Maud |} 


Crowther, Estela, Farsdon, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Iago, Jop, 
Kirkton, Lilian, Theodore D. Lowe, Madge, Met, Miss Moore, 
N. O. Sellam, Perky, Quis, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon, R. G. 
Talbot, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden. 

- One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Billy, Miss Carter, W. H. Carter, C. C. J., Ceyx, J. Chambers, 
Crucible, Dhualt, Glamis, Huntly, John Lennie, Mrs. R. H. 
Lloyd, D. D. Lovell, Margaret, Martha, M. I. R., Oakapple, 
Peter, Plumbago, Pussy, R. Ransom, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, 
Stucco, Yendu. 

' Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. H. R. Barker, Mrs. Rosa H. 
Boothroyd, Chailey, Cyril, E. Ford, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Jeff, George W. Miller. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 308.—One Licut Wronc: Miss A. Wilkinson. 


MOTORING 
By W. H. 


OME little time ago Bean cars came under the 
direct control of Messrs. Hadfield’s, Ltd., the 
well-known Sheffield firm, and the cars are now 
manufactured at Tipton. 
* 
* * 


The 14-45 h.p. Bean car engine develops over 45 
h.p.—the R.A.C. rating being 13.9 and the tax £u 
—a fully-laden five-seater car will travel from five to 
sixty miles an hour on top gear. The 18-50 six-cylinder 
Bean develops over 50 h.p. at 17.7 h.p. rating. By the 
use of a special ‘‘ Ricardo ”’ cylinder-head the Bean 
car engine has had its power increased from 32 h.p. 
to 45 h.p., without enlarging the bore of the cylinders 
and with a reduction in the stroke. It is claimed that 
this increase in power arises from the compression 
stroke of the piston forcing the gases up through a 
restricted opening in the combustion-chamber, caus- 
ing a great turbulence of the mixture at the time of 
ignition. The result is more perfect combustion, and 
it is said that ‘‘ pinking ’’ never occurs. This extra 
turbulence is found to be an aid to better scavenging. 

* 
* 


In recognition of the part she played in the recent 
Singer test at Montlhery track, the Singer Company 
has just presented Mrs. E. W. Deeley with a Singer 
Junior Saloon in a particularly dainty colour scheme. 
It will be remembered that Mr, and Mrs. Deeley and 
party drove a Singer Junior, observed by the French 
Touring Club, round the Montlhery track for six days 
and nights, and covered, despite extremely adverse 
weather conditions, a distance of 5,671 miles. 

* 
* * 


I am glad to hear that B.T.H. magnetos were fitted 
to the Napier Campbell ‘‘ Blue Bird ’’ with which 
Captain Malcolm Campbell set up a world’s record 
for motor-cars at Daytona Beach, Florida, on Feb- 
ruary 19. British magnetos manufactured by the 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., of Coventry, 
have achieved some wonderful successes lately. Major 
Segrave’s car, on which he made his record run, was 
fitted with B.T.H. magnetos, and Captain Malcolm 
Campbell’s triumph, when he made the world’s record, 
was also made possible by the use of B.T.H. mag- 
netos on his ‘‘ Blue Bird’ car. Now again, Captain 
Hinkler, the Australian airman, has been able to make 
his wonderful solo-flight by the aid of B.T.H. mag- 
netos. These standard magnetos were made in the 
works at Coventry. 


Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend 20 for 
De Reszke Turks - 20 for t/- 


American for 1/10 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 
De Reszke Verginias 20 for 1]- 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wi 
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Company_Mecting 
SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY: 


“THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS ” 
POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
MR. GORDON SELFRIDGE’S VIEWS 


The TWENTIETH ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MeeTING of 
Selfridge and Co., Ltd., was held on February 28 at the 
Company’s Store, Oxford Street, W. 


Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and managing director) 


The Secretary (Mr. A. H. Youngman) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: We in this house have played the great 
game of business during the past year with enthusiasm and 
energy, and, while the figures are comparatively the best we 
have ever shown, we regard them as we do all results in this 
business with a ‘* happy discontent ’—a discontent which keeps 
us far away from that fatal error of “ self-satisfaction ’’ but one 
associated with an atmosphere of good cheer and enthusiasm. 
We never feel we do well enough. And business, while a game, 
has also become a science, and while, no doubt, many businesses 
are being run in a more highly intelligent and fin manner 
today than ever before, all systems and methods are subject to 
improvement, and will always be so as long as men and women 
think constructively. The old adage of ‘‘ what was good enough 
for, our grandfathers, etc.,’’ is happily now way below par, and 
in a generation or so will have been laughed out of existence. 

Included in our aims and ambitions is the desire to provide 
for this the greatest of all metropolises—London—the largest, 
most progressive, and most nearly perfect at distributing 
business, and in our less than nineteen years’ life we are well on 
towards that goal, We repeat, however, again, for the hundredth 
time that ‘* this business is only yet in its early youth and must 
continually grow greater and finer and more beautiful.”” One 
could discuss these things indefinitely, but perhaps a reference 
to the figures of the year will be more interesting. 


You have had the balance-sheet in your hands for some days. 
We have endeavoured to make it so clear and informative tha 
one may easily grasp its details. 


INVESTMENTS IN ALLIED COMPANIES 


The item “ investments in allied companies,” including our 
control of Wm. Whiteley’s, may be referred to because the 
reconstruction of that 75-year-old business and the putting of 
its stocks of mechandise into good saleable condition has 
caused something of a loss, which, by the terms of our purchase, 
Selfridge’s will, of course, make good. The amount will be in 
no way serious and our large holding in that business will, we 
are sure, prove a remunerative affair. We shall, however, fully 
earn our share of the future profits by giving it our extreme 
care in its detail management. We are entirely happy in our 
relations and control of that business. 


The central portion of the Oxford Street frontage containing 
the main central entrance is now nearly complete except for a 
few finishing touches. The building of this section accounts 
chiefly for the additions to the “ costs of building, etc.,” item 
in the balance sheet. It is also partially responsible for the 
increased item of mortgages. Included in this item, however, 
are various additional leases which have been made for further 
development of the business. Our depreciations continue to be 
heavy, following out a fixed policy, . 


Little else remains to be said. The figures all speak for 
themselves and tell their own story. 


Of course our holdings in the Selfridge Provincial Stores are 
highly valuable and will show results in our balance-sheet as 
soon as it seems wise to begin declaring dividends. by that 
company. 


LOYALTY OF STAFF 


During all these difficult 12 months our great staff, me 
and otherwise, have splendidly and loyally maintai the 
traditions of this business, for in this direction it already has 
applauded all over the world. 

staff typifies splendid loyalty, great courtesy, earnestness, 
strength of purpose, and that rare quality of imagination, and 
the contemplation of these delightful qualities is perhaps the 
most agreeable duty which falls to our lot. 


The report was unanimously adopted, amid cheers. 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD. 


A thing of 
beauty indeed . .” 


(Extract from “ The 
Tatier.’’—January 11, 
1928.) 


Telephone: Regent 6911. 


Six Cylinder Model 
(63-Litre) 


POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘“‘ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


EFERENCE has been made in these notes on 
"|. many occasions to the undesirability of the pre- 
sent popular 1s. deferred shares. It is interest- 
ing to note that the question is now not merely being 
ventilated in the daily Press, but is also being dis- 
cussed in the lobby of the House of Commons. So 
far comment has been centred on the fact that in a 
large number of recent issues where these 1s. deferred 
shares figure they have carried a preponderance of 
votes, with the result that the holders of the 1s. shares 
(the majority. of which as a rule go to the vendors and 
those connected with the Company) control the destinies 
of the Company, while the public, who have generally 
subscribed the bulk of the money, are left in the 
minority. While thoroughly agreeing with the pro- 
test now being voiced, attention is also drawn to 
another undesirable phase of these 1s. deferred 
shares. A prospectus frequently includes the state- 
ment that the purchase price for a business is to be 
paid for in cash and deferred shares. The amount 
stated may appear reasonable if the 1s. shares are 
valued at 1s., but out of all proportion to the value 
of the business to be sold if the deferred shares are 
valued at anything from 6s. to ros. As the majority 
of the deferred shares are held by the insiders, it has 
of late been a simple matter to start the market at 
a substantial premium, thus enabling the vendors to 
receive very substantial sums, while the unsophisti- 
cated investing public are left with shares at prices 
which discount the future for many years, even if the 
most optimistic forecasts are fulfilled. 


GRAMOPHONE SHARES 


The outstanding feature during the last week has 
been the continued demand for gramophone shares. 
This demand is partially due to the fact that the 
industry is enjoying amazing prosperity, and partly to 
the fact that the present speculative mood of the 
public has been taken as a golden opportunity not to 
be missed by those who are experts in the manipula- 
tion of the stock markets. There is little doubt that 
at the moment Gramophone Companies are making 
amazing profits: such shares as those of the Gramo- 
phone Company, H.M.V. and the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company are standing at prices which their 
ptesent earnings probably thoroughly justify. The 
uhcertain factor in their case lies in the uncertainty 


as to whether the present boom in gramophones and 


récords will continue. Both these companies, how- 
éyer, have world-wide ramifications, and their share- 
holders are assured of always receiving substantial 
dividends. The price of their shares, therefore, may 
not over-discount their future possibilities. Some of 
the newer companies, however, are in a different 
position. They are selling large numbers of records, 
but the profits they are making are unknown, and it 
would appear that those not necessarily connected 
with the companies concerned are busying themselves 
with the amazing market activity. Whatever their 
earnings and their future prospects, a position of 
danger is being created from the stock-market point 
of view. The rise in prices will one day stop, and 
prices will begin to fall. Meteoric as the rise has 
been in certain cases, the opposite movement may 
be even more pronounced. It is possible that before 


this set-back occurs figures will be issued which will 
justify present prices, or maybe even higher prices 
than those ruling to-day, but the cautious investor 
will realize the danger, and will be well advised to 
leave such shares severely alone. 


BRITISH ENKA 
Attention was drawn to British Enka Artificial Sj 

shares when dealings started in January of this fe, 
The opening quotation was in the neighbourhood a 
2%, and this week the shares have been changing 
hands at over £3. This Company appears to possess 
excellent prospects. Its management is in the most 
able hands, and, after Courtaulds, it is believed to 
be the second largest producer of viscose artificial 
silk in this country. When the report for the first 
year of the Company’s operations is issued, within the 
next few weeks, it should disclose an extremely satis. 
factory position. It probably will not include a 
dividend, as that would be too much to expect in the 
first year, particularly when those responsible for the 
Company specialize in ultra-conservative finance as 
regards making allowances for depreciation, reserves, 
etc. For the current year, however, Enka share- 
holders can look forward to substantial divideads 
which are likely to increase in ensuing years. In their 
class these shares appear to be, at the present level, 
a particularly sound semi-speculative purchase, and 
as such they are recommended. 


UNION CORPORATION 


Those who, while desirous of securing an interest 
in the British Enka Artificial Silk Company, do not 
feel justified in buying the shares should not overlook 
the fact that they are controlled by the Union Cor- 
poration, who hold a large number of the shares. 
An indirect interest in the British Enka Artificial Silk 
Company can, therefore, be secured by purchasing 
Union Corporation shares. Last year shareholders 
received dividends amounting to 5s. per share, and in 
view of the diversity of the assets and the excellent 
progress all are making, increased dividends can be 
anticipated with attendant capital appreciation. 


LAMOT LIMITED 

Recently the statutory meeting of Lamot Limited, 
a Company formed to acquire well-known and old- 
established brewery businesses in Belgium, was held. 
The capital of the Company consists of 7} per cent. 
cumulative participating preference shares and ordi- 
nary shares. When the ordinary shares have received 
74 per cent., the preference take an additional 2} per 
cent., bringing their dividend up to 10 per cent., after 
which the surplus profits go one-third to the prefer- 
ence and two-thirds to the ordinary shares. Reports 
of a favourable nature reach me as to the progress 
being made by this Company, and both the ordinary 
and the preference shares appear to possess interest- 
ing possibilities at the present price. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 

The Chairman’s speech at the annual meeting of 
the Scottish Widows Fund will be found in this issue. 
The report recently issued discloses the. steady pro 
gress that is being made. During the year the 
Society issued 4,453 life policies, assuring £2,978,689. 
The balance-sheet discloses a position conducive to 


‘the greaitest confidence, with investments totalling 


£23,220,921. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 

In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 
of the British South Africa Company (Chartered). 
Perusal of the Chairman’s speech will show how the 
development of Rhodesia is being systematically 
pushed forward in every direction. Although mining 
in Rhodesia has been rather disappointing in the past, 
there is little doubt that the latent mineral wealth is 
very considerable, and the Chartered Company should 


reap a rich reward in the future. 
TAURUS 
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Meet 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN BOND AND 
SHARE HOLDERS 


The Forty-rHtrp ‘ANNuaL GENERAL Meetinc of the English 
Association of American Bond and Share Holders, Limited, was 
held on February 28 at 5 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. F. A. Swanston (the Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—I presine that, as usual, 
you will prefer to take the report as read. 

You will have seen that, having <lready distributed 3 per cent. 
as an interim dividend, our recommenditions are: Transfer of 

000 to the reserve fund, a final dividend of 6 per cent. and 
an extra dividend of 1 per cent., making a total distribution for 
the year of 10 per cent. Our balance-slieet does not appear to 
require any comment from me, disclosing as it dors the usual 
strong and liquid position. We are sure our sharehclders will 
welcome the new departure we have taken in distributin;s an 
interim dividend. 

As stated in our annual report, steady progress has charac- 
terized our business throughout the year, and our sphere of use- 
fulness is constantly widening. I have referred so often in past 
years to our system of ‘* Special ”’ certificates, issued against 
Canadian and United States companies’ shares, that I hesitate 
to take up your time with this matter again, but any investor, 
or intending investor, in Canadian or United States shares who 
reads these words in the Press can, at the cost of a postcard 
addressed to our secretary, learn all about the system. 

In the past year business in both Canadian and United States 
public utility and industrial shares has quite overshadowed the 
rail-share market. 

' Canada has now enjoyed good crops for three years, and condi- 
tions in the cattle industry have not been so favourable for 
many years. New mining areas are in course of development 
with the valuable assistance of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. The newsprint industry has shown remarkable 
development as compared with three years ago; production has 
increased over 50 per cent. Canada is the largest exporter of 
newsprint in the world. Further, the phenomenal developments 
in the hydro-electric light and power industry are a matter of 
common knowledge, and many investors in this country have 
reaped rich rewards from this source. Canada is still in need 
of immigrants of the right type. 

There are two outstanding questions which I had at first 
hoped to deal with in my remarks to you. They are the methods 
of valuation of the railroads by the Inter-State Commerce com- 
mission and the matter of the consolidation of existing railroads 
into fewer and, of course, larger systems; but I found that to do 
justice to these subjects would take up more of your time than 
| feel is justifiable. Suffice it to say that, as to valuation, a case 
is to come before the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that, if the decision is favourable to the railroads, it can hardly 
fail to benefit investors, while, if unfavourable, it can do them 
no harm. As to consolidation,’ a Bill is to be submitted to 
Congress. If passed, it should facilitate consolidation. 

It is estimated that the foreign investments of the United 
States—exclusive of Government loans—amount to not less than 
14 billion dollars: The total value of the crops was about 600 
million dollars in excess of 1926. The only short crop was 
cotton, which was compensated for by higher prices. The posi- 
tion of the agricultural community is the best for many years. 
It has, of course, been one of the worst oil years ever experi- 
enced; although consumption has continually increased, produc- 
tion has increased faster. Sixteen chainstore systems reported 
an aggregate gain for the year of over 16 per cent. 

It is of interest to notice that, generally speaking, the earning 
power of industrial stocks has been more generously capitalized 
than in the case of railroad stocks—I speak of the United States. 
Acalculation made at the close of 1927 by our American statistical 
agents, the Standard Statistics Company, showed that five 
tepresentative railroad common stocks had earned an average 
of $12.60 per cent., and stood at an average market price of 
126, while a similar number of representative industrial stocks 
had earned an average of $8.60 per cent., and stood at an 
average price of 140; or, put in another way, the rail stocks 
were selling at 10 times average earnings and the industrials at 
more than 16 times average earnings. 

year, in concluding my comments on prospects in Canada 
and the United States, I ventured to say: ‘‘ We look forward 
to the future with conservative optimism.’’ I do not think I 
tan put it more aptly this year. It is a truism to say that 
discrimination is necessary, whether in selecting investments or 
semi-speculative investments. I will not venture beyond this 
tategory—(laughter)—but from the comparative figures I have 
just put before you you will readily see that industrials call for 
the exercise of the discriminatory faculty in a greater degree 

rail stocks. 

You will have noticed from our report that we have made 
certain changes and new appointments of officers. It is, perhaps, 
sarcely necessary for me to say that the new officers—Mr. 
Boutell, assistant manager, and Mr. Hardy, assistant secretary 
have proved their worth and have the entire confidence of the 


. The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend 
was declared. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
‘ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A SATISFACTORY REPORT 
FURTHER INCREASE OF BUSINESS 
QUINQUENNIAL BONUS PROSPECTS 

LORD KINROSS’S REVIEW 


The 114th Annuat Generat Court of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s 
office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, February 28, 1928, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Kinross, K.C. (Chairman of the Ordinary Court of 
presiding. 

he Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his 
regret—which would be shared by all present—that the Presi- 
owe Lord Rosebery, was unable to be present and take the 
Chair. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
minutes of the 113th Annual General Court, held on March 1, 
1927, which were approved, and the report and accounts were 
taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the 
Chairman referred with great regret to the death of Sir Henry 
Craik, one of the extraordinary directors of the Society, and 
continuing, said: 


INCREASED GROSS AND NET BUSINESS 


Turning now to the details of the report and accounts, I 
shall deal first with the new business transacted. You will 
remember that at last year’s meeting our chairman was able 
to report an increased new business both gross and net, and I 
am glad to be in the position to-day to report a further and 
considerable increase. We granted last year new life assur- 
ances for a total of £2,978,689—just under three millions ster- 
ling—which is nearly half a million greater than the previous 
year’s total. Reassurances amounting to £314,500 were effected 
with other offices, leaving net total sums assured amounting to 
£2,664,189, an increase of £219,000 over the previous year. 
The total new annual life premiums amounted to £94,518, and 
the new single premiums to £54,801. 


INTEREST INCOME 


Our net interest income amounted to about £1,200,000, 
showing an increase of about £45,000 in the year, arising partly 
from the growth of the funds and partly from an increase of 
about 10d, per cent. in the net rate of interest earned on the 
funds. The gross rate before deduction of income tax was 
£5 9s. 6d. per cent., which represents an effective increase, as 
compared with 1926, of about 1s. per cent. over the whole 
funds. 

Our death claims, amounting to £1,135,194, were somewhat 
less than in 1926, which itself showed a very favourable expe- 
rience; and our claims by survivance were slightly higher at 
£581,745. Surrenders at £228,230 show an increase which we 
would rather not see, but which it is not always easy to 
prevent, as policies are dropped for a variety of personal and 
financial reasons. Annuities paid show an increase correspond- 
ing to the growth of the annuity business. Our expenses of 
management, including commission, show a slight increase, 
which may be associated with the increase in the new business, 
but our ratio of expenses to premium income is still at the 
very moderate figure of under 12 per cent. of the premium 
income and only about 63 per cent. of our total income. 
Finally, the operations of the year resulted in our funds 
increasing by over £737,000, and at the end of the year they 
stood at £26,861,352. The way in which that large sum is 
invested is shown by our balance sheet, which is a very strong 
one, not calling, I think, for any detailed comment, 


THE APPROACHING QUINQUENNIUM 


We are now in the last year of our quinquennial iod— 
what is known as Bonus Year *—and the the 
quinquennial investigation will be announced at our next 
annual meeting, which will be held as early as practicable in 
1929. We have been able to analyse the working of the first 
four years of the period, and I am glad to say we find that it 
has been very satisfactory. We have had four years of good 
interest yield, of low rate of expenditure and of very favour- 
able mortality, and while in this last respect we must, of 
course, be prepared for a possible swing of the pendulum in 
1928, we are satisfied that even if this swing should occur 
the results of the forthcoming investigation for the full period 
of five years will be very satisfactory. We have, therefore, felt 
justified in increasing the rate of intermediate bonus, to be 
allowed on claims arising during the final year of the quin- 
quennium, from 38s. to 40s. per cent. on the compound rever- 
sionary principle, that is, reckoned on existing bonuses as well 
as on the original sums assured, calculated in respect of each 
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premium paid during the current quinquennium. Our action 
in this respect indicates that we feel confident of our ability to 
maintain this rate in the form of vested bonus for the quin- 
quennium at the forthcoming declaration, 


STRONG POSITION 


In conclusion, I hope that the directors’ report and the 
remarks that I have made to-day will be satisfactory to the 
members. The Society is in a very strong position, and we 
believe that the prospects for the future are highly satisfactory. 
The Society is thus able to offer very, favourable terms, both 
in the form of non-profit assurances at low rates for those 
who desire fixed cover or the maximum immediate assurance 
for the premium they can afford to pay, and also in the form 
of assurances sharing in profits on the Compound Reversionary 
Bonus System. That system gives, without increase of premium 
or fresh medical examination, a continually growing assurance, 
and I think perhaps it is not sufficiently appreciated how rapid 
the growth is with a high rate of compound bonus. Assuming 
bonus at the uniform rate of 40s. per cent. per annum—the rate 
we have just fixed for intermediate bonus to claims—it will be 
found that the bonus increases the sum assured by one quarter 
after 12 years, by one half after 22 years, the sum assured is 
doubled after 37 years and may be multiplied by 3 and even 
more in the case of those who insure young and live to an old 


The Society is an outstanding example of successful co- 
operation on the mutual principle, and our existing members 
should remember that» a co-operation that has been so successful 
in the past should be continued in the present and the future. 
We ask our present members to follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessors and thus carry on the good work. Each one of 
them could do much to help the Society to which he belongs 
if he would bring its advantages before friends and acquain- 
tances who are seeking life assurance—or who perhaps belong 
to that too large class which does not seek it but should be 
stimulated to do so in their own interests and in the interests 
of their families. 1 hope each one of our members will do 
all that he can to introduce another member during the present 
year and so help us to make bonus year a record year for new 
business. 

The report and accounts having been unanimously adopted, 
the retiring directors re-elected and the auditor reappointed, 
the thanks of the meeting were accorded to the directors, agents 
and officials for their services during the past year, and the 


proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA CO. 


The Orpinary GENERAL of the British 
South Africa Company was held on February 29 at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C, 

Sir Henry Birchenough, Bt., K.C.M.G. (the president), was 
in the chair. 

The Chairman said: My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,—Before 
dealing with the report and accounts I feel sure you will wish 
to join with me in congratulating our colleague, Sir Edmund 
Davis, upon the honour conferred upon him by His Majesty in 
June last. He received the honour of knighthood in recognition 
of his services in connexion with the development of the mineral 
resources of Rhodesia. 


The profit for the year under review—£526,914—is only 
412,214 less than the profit for the previous year; and we 
recommend the same rate of dividend—1s. 3d. a share and bonus 
3d. a share—as last year. 

I think that you will consider the financial results of the year 
satisfactory. You will agree, I am sure, that our financial 
position is very strong. We have abundance of liquid capital 
available for any undertakings within our sphere, which promise 
sufficient attraction; and meanwhile we are enabled, by the 
possession of that capital, to take full advantage of the favour- 
able opportunities which occur for its employment. 

Since I last had the pleasure of addressing you I have 
a visit to Rhodesia, and I venture to think it will interest you 
to hear a few of the impressions I received of the country in 
general and in particular of some of your interests there. 

For reasons into which I need not enter I had not been able 
to go to Rhodesia since the war. After so long an absence I 
expected to find great changes, and I hoped to see striking 
evidence of progress and development. I was not disappointed. 
There were everywhere signs of vigorous and fruitful enterprise. 
Rhodesians, 1 am glad to say, have always been optimists— 
they probably would not be where they are if they were not 
optimists—but what one saw was not mere optimism, but con- 
fidence—confidence in a future which at last seems assured—the 
belief that the wheels of progress and development were visibly 
turning, and that, though their speed may vary from year to 
year—in Rhodesia as elsewhere—the movement will be _per- 
manently forward. 

I admit that 1927, the year of my visit, was a good year, 
one of the best Rhodesia has known, and it was a record year 
for immigration, which reached the figure of over 5,000. 

The Rhodesian Land, Cattle and Ranching Corporation—to 
which our company sold its Nuanetsi and Shangani Ranches in 
1926, but in which, as you will remember, we retained a one- 
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third interest—suffered severely, as we told you in our report, 
but, even in adverse circumstances, an export trade in catth 
has been steadily growing up. 

Then tobacco presents a problem for solution. On its own 
merits I have no doubt whatever that it will, sooner rather thay 
later, thanks to the aid of the preferential duty upon 
grown tobacco, secure its full share in the home market, Mean. 
while, it is useless to deny that supply may for a time outrun 
demand, and that there may be a setback to the very ‘ 
hopes which were prevalent when I was in Rhodesia last 

It is also a matter for regret that the output of gold in 
Southern Rhodesia tends to be stationary. 

I need hardly say that, as chairman of our various railway 
companies in whose fortunes you are so deeply interested, 4 
large part of my time in Rhodesia was occupied with railway 
business. 

In agreement with the Government of Southern Rhodesia ye 
arranged for the establishment and gradual extension of a 
of road motor services, which will give transport facilities to 
districts that have hitherto been without them, and will act as 
feeders to our main line. We have already inaugurated seven 
services, covering in outward and return journeys over 1,00) 
miles a week. 

Coming now to our mining interests, we have made this year 
a new and, I venture to think, a wise departure in a 
to our report full and interesting reports by Mr. Clifford, our 
consulting engineer, who is at the present moment on his 
to South Africa, and by the Anglo-American Corporation, who 
are our consulting engineers for Northern Rhodesia. We have 
taken this course because we wish you to receive the most 
exact information we can give you concerning the development 
of your mineral assets, upon which the future prosperity of the 
company so largely depends Our net mineral revenue for the 
year, £85,380, is about £5,000 less than the corr 
figure for last year, mainly owing to the increased expenditure 
on technical advice. 

So far as the expansion of gold mining is concerned, there 
are the possibilities of the immediate future, and if gold mining, 
in Southern Rhodesia particularly, is not to dwindle as the 
existing mines become worked out, it is very necessary that fresh 
discoveries should be made. This means that it is very necessary 
that active and scientific gold prospecting should take place. 

WwW we turn to the base-mineral position the picture is 
much brighter. In Southern Rhodesia we have as usual to 
congratulate our energetic and _ resourceful colleague, Sir 
Edmund Davis, on the continued and increasing success of 
the chrome, asbestos, and coal properties for which he has 
done so much. 

While I was in Rhodesia I paid a visit to the Wankie 
Colliery, in which you are so largely interested, and was 
immensely impressed by the magnitude and equipment of this 
great undertaking, which this year, for the first time, has 
reached an output of a million tons. The Wankie Colliery 
would be a great colliery in any country. So much for 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Passing to Northern Rhodesia, we have again to congratulate 
Sir Edmund Davis on the position of the lesia Broken Hill 
Development Company. You will have read what Mr. Clifford 
says about this company, and I have only to add that our 
latest information is quite satisfactory. On January 17, the 
day on which Mr. Clifford’s report is dated, one-half of the 
electrolytic plant was brought into use. On January 22 we 
learned that the general progress was good, that zinc deposi- 
tion in the electrolytic division was satisfactory, and that a 
continuous supply of zinc was established for the melting 
furnaces which cast the finished product of slab zinc. 

The latest estimates of production for this month, February, 
are 1,100 tons, and for March 1,380 tons. These should in- 
crease to about 1,650 tons per month before long. The general 
progress at Broken Hill is reported as satisfactory and the 
shipping of zinc has now begun. 


LOANGWA AMALGAMATION 


In order that the work may be undertaken still more 
effctively we have agreed, as you know, to the emeignnets 
of the Kasempa, Serenje, and Loangwa Concession areas 1p ! 
hands of the Loangwa Company, which is finding £500,000 o 
new money for prospecting operations, and is receiving yr 
us, on terms quite satisfactory to ourselves, an extension Me 
exclusive prospecting rights, which may continue until ¢ 

1935. 

“> the Loangwa Company as thus enlarged we have, of 
course, shares and options on shares corresponding to the shares 
and options on shares which we held in the amalgamated = 
panies. We are subscribing for a substantial portion of ‘ 
£500,000 new working capital in return for shares with ba 
various new options attached to them. We also receive a te 
shares in consideration of the extension of the period ee .. 
exclusive prospecting rights. We have the right to su =r 
up to 20 per cent. of any further shares which may be i 
for cash. 7 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption pal ¢ 
report and accounts, which was seconded by Mr. Dougal V. 
Malcolm and carried unanimously. 

The formal business was duly transacted, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the officials and staff in London 
and South Africa. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Guy De Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 
C va’s Memoirs translated by Machen. 12 vols. £12 10s. 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 
Burton’s Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 


10s. 
The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 
& Blakeway. History of Shrewsbury, 1825. 2 vols. 
o. Fine copy £4 lbs. 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 
5s. 


(A. A.) the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. 

Ruskin’s Complete Works. Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 
new. £20. Published at 39 guineas, 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. 


2s. 
RE abort Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 
Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. 
Lucian translated by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 
Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Educational 


Shipping 


> & O & BRITISH INDIA & 
i - MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
~ (Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., etc. 
P. & QO. and Bl. Tickets intercha ble, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zeala: Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspu: 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 


and B.I. 123 Leadenhall E.C.3. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 188 Strett, E.C3 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked ane 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


Address— WM. D. Dept. S,_ 


HARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 


Chairman: Tue Rt. Hon. Lorp Gissporoucu 


Entrance Scholarship Examination for award of three Scholar- 
ships (£90, £70, £50) for girls over 13 years but under 15 
years of age on September Ist, 1928. Papers for first examina- 
tion will be sent to Candidates on April 3rd, and selected 
Candidates will be required to come to Harrogate for further 


aaminations in June. Regulations and Entry Forms (which 
must be returned not later than March 31st) can be obtained 


from THE HEADMISTRESS, Harrogate College 


Hotel 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN—WYE VALLEYS, Beautiful 

Holiday Home (600 ft. up), Seventy Rooms; Five acres; 

billiards, tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board 
Residence, 50s. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, 
Littledean, Glos. 


The 


YACHTING MONTHLY 
MARCH ISSUE 


Now On Sale. 


Price 2/- 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 3.3.1928 
Allen & Unwin Gwyer & Grayson 
Foulis Odhams Press 
Richards Press 
Herbert Jenkins Sempeon Low 


Duckworth Melrose Ward, 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Beon Werner Laurie 
Marrot Wishart 


le- Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupon —gyq | Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


TEWART'S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descrip- 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


ONGS and Lyrics by British Song Writers wanted for 

immediate publication. Send MSS. and stamped addressed 

envelope. Peter Derek and Co., Music Publishers, 106 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of access 
from Strand and Whitehall. 


UBLIC School and ‘Varsity man, and writer of repute 

known to editors and publishers, invite authors to place 

their work with them. Secretary, 153 House, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


MAN, journalistic and publishing 
experience, several languages, willing to put MSS. in 
order, write up MSS. from notes, undertake research 
work, copying or translation. Box 321, Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Theatre 


COURT (Sloane 5137). EVGS. 8.30 THURS., SAT. 2.30 
Barry Jackson presents SHAKESPEARE’S 


MACBETH (In Modern Dress) 


Monday next at 6 p.m.—‘‘ BACK TO METHUSELAH ” 
by Bernard Shaw. Parts I and II 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or ‘‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
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Gillette is the most popular shav- 
ing service in the World. It has 
not only made hygienic self-shav- 
| ing possible for millions of men, 
but it has converted the task of shaving 
into a treat—velvety smooth—quick— 
easy ! 


Obtainable from all Stores that cater for men. 


New Improved eyes Outfits, 21/- and upwa 
type Gillette series, 2/6 and upwards. Gillette Blades in 
oackets of 10 (20 shaving edges), 4/6. 
(10 shaving edges), 2/3. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD. 
184-188, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


In packets of 5 


Velvety ||| ENGLISH REVIEW 
Smooth— March, 1928. 


Correspondence — Ireland and the Remniel 
Church 


Current Comments 
Notes from Paris 


Conservative Policy 
Col. the Rt. Hon. JOHN GRETTON, M_.p. 
Our Need of a Navy “ NOAH ” 


China: Highbrow Illusions J. O. P. BLAND 
The Vatican and Action Francaise LEO warp 


GEORGE ADAM 


The New Canadian North E. L. CHICANOT 
The Truth About Vilno J. H. HARLEY 
Sir Alfred Mond’s Utopia 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 
Unemployment : The Problem and the Remed 


When Stendhal was a Groce 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE 
Black Rifles “ FITZURSE ” 
“ Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 

The Songs of Granville Bantock 
HERMON OULD 
Pascoe’s Song CHARLES LEE 


STORIES } Deadman’s Hurst 
L. BETHELL 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual 14)- free to all of the world. 
Westminster, 8.W.1 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. March, 1928. 


Episodes of the Month 


The Mexican Murder Gan 
By Captain FRANCIS McCULLAGH, M.C. 


“The War Guilt” By H. W. WILSON 


The Gospel of Pla 
By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL 


Mutual Trade By F. L. McDOUGALL 
A Yorkshireman in France By H. A. WALTON 


Some Recent Activities of the L.T.A. 
y Mrs. L. A. GODFREE 


The Mind of the Bird By T. A. COWARD 
A Further Word for “The Toad Under the 

Harrow.” By L. J. MAXSE 
Mechanical Music By WILLIAM BOOSEY 
Sinhaji By A. C. G. HASTINGS 


Scandinavia Revisited—Finland 
By Lieut.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


The Transport Problem in Australia 
By Sir GEORGE C. BUCHANAN, K.C.L.E. 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


A Securitywhich does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


Edition - 10+ 

100 Mape sad 
7/6 DEVON AND RNWALL 
AND 


ZERMATT 
- THE RIVIERA 
- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 

Mapes - 2/- | 2/- 
AND ST. MOR AVOS AND 
THe ENGADINE L PORTRESINA 
2-CAR HAND & 
MOTO! -CA HAND 

London—Simpkin's. 

New 


Railway Bookstalls end ali Booksellers. 


Published by the Proprietors, Tae Saturpay Revirw, et 9 King Street, — Garden (Telephone 


Paul, in the County of London, and 


in 
43 Belvedere Road, Landon, ‘arch 3, 1988 
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